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PENNSYLVANIA-VIRGINIA RIVALRY FOR THE INDIAN 
TRADE OF THE OHIO VALLEY 


By W. New Frankuin 


With the coming of the white man from the old world to the 
new, two civilizations met. The future of the two civilizations, was 
largely to be determined by the nature of the relations existing 
between them. Among the numerous factors affecting these rela- 
tions probably none was more powerful than that trade for furs 
and skins which the newcomer, almost at once, began plying with 
the aborigine. In the case of the English colonies on the main- 
land the trade was so vigorously prosecuted that within a few 
years after the establishment of seaboard settlements the sur- 
rounding areas were almost despoiled of furbearing animals and 
the trader was compelled to journey farther and farther into the 
hinterland. By law he was required to obtain a license signed by 
the proper colonial officials ; this regulation the trader frequently 
neglected to observe, but even though the requisite badge of 
authority was carried into the Indian country he proceeded to 
drive sharp bargains with the red men regardless of charter 
rights or colonial boundaries. These latter were important be- 
cause each colony desired to control the Indians within its own 
jurisdiction. This desire was dictated by reasons of security and 
political prestige, as well as by the fact that the colonial govern- 
ments had imposed duties upon all peltries shipped or carried 
out of their limits and for the native inhabitants of one colony 
to be so used as to contribute to the revenues of a neighboring 
province was almost certain to generate friction. In some cases 
there were sharp clashes even before the flowing tide of trade 
had swept across the mountain barrier to the West,’ but once 
this had oceurred, in view of the remoteness at which the 
trader operated and the conflicting claims which the various 


1 For illustrative cases see the author’s article on ‘‘ Virginia and the Cherokee 
Indian Trade, 1673-1752,’’ in East Tennessee Historical Society, Publications (Knox- 
ville, 1929-), ITV (1932), 3-21. 
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colonies put forth to the distant domain, anything approaching 
an orderly, peaceful, directed development of the trade there 
would have been a miracle indeed. There was no second Bello- 
mont to urge a concerted policy with respect to dealing with the 
natives,’ but had one appeared his words would almost certainly 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

Of all the transmontane territory none served as the arena for 
a grander struggle over the Indian trade than did the valley of 
the river Ohio. Herein there competed traders from the same 
colony, traders from rival colonies, and yet others who owed 
allegiance to a foreign flag. At what date these advance agents of 
civilization first made their appearance in the Ohio country it is 
perhaps impossible to say; in all probability, the region was 
penetrated more than once before the earliest recorded visits 
were made. By the middle 1690’s Arnout Viele of Albany had 
journeyed down the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, visited the land 
of Kentucky, and returned east with a weighty store of choice 
pelts.* About the same time a French officer in the Illinois coun- 
try reported that traders from the southern English provinces, 
by descending the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, were 
enabled to visit the virgin territory along the lower Ohio.‘ By 
the late 1720’s the Ohio Valley was the scene of trading opera- 
tions carried on by Frenchmen, Carolinians, and Pennsylvanians, 
while the next decade witnessed the incursion of the Virginians, 
if, indeed, they had not made their debut on the Ohio years 
before.° Nor is it at all improbable that by this time a few Mary- 
landers, also, were making their way down the western slopes of 

2 As governor of New York at the close of the seventeenth century Lord Bellomont 
had promoted a project for unified colonial action in matters of Indian trade. 
Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, October 20, 1699, E. B. O’Callaghan and B. Fernow 


(eds.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (Albany, 
1854-87), IV, 590. All his plans, however, had gone awry. Id. to id., October 17, 
1700, ibid., 724. 

8 Helen Broshar, ‘‘ The First Push Westward of the Albany Traders,’’ in MissIs- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REvIEW, VII (1920-21), 239. 

4Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818, in Centennial History of 
Illinois (Springfield, 1918-20), I, 101-102. See also Verner W. Crane, ‘‘ The Tennessee 
River as the Road to Carolina: The Beginnings of Exploration and Trade,’’ in 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIsToRICAL Review, III (1916-17), 3-18. 

5 Clarence W. Alvord, ‘‘ Daniel Boone,’’ in American Mercury (New York, 1924-), 
VIII (1926), 267-68. Justin Winsor, The Mississippi Basin (Boston, 1895), 14° 
O’Callaghan and Fernow, Colonial Documents, VI, 872, 876. The Shawnee King to 
Governor William Gooch, August 4, 1738, William P. Palmer (ed.), Calendar of Vir 
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the Alleghenies in order to establish commercial contacts with 
new nations of red men. 

There were, then, some five or six entrants in the race for the 
fur trade of the Ohio Valley. The contest had not passed beyond 
its initial stage, however, when some of the aspirants, finding 
the demands too exacting, withdrew. If Maryland really was one 
of the early participants, she was soon content to leave the prize 
to others.® The retirement of the Carolinians was probably owing 
to their recognition of the handicap created by distance and a 
desire to unite all their energies in preserving their strong grip 
upon trade with Indian nations nearer home.’ As for New York, 
she brazenly claimed possession of the Ohio Valley on the basis 
of certain parliamentary acts and her suzerainty over the Iro- 
quois, or Six Nations,* yet the Albany traders found reasons to 
seek their furs elsewhere, while the New York claims made no 
impression whatever upon the remaining contestants, who now 
rejoiced at the exclusion of still another rival. 

While the traders of New France were weaving their web of 
diplomacy among the red nations south of the lakes,’ the Quaker 
colony and the Old Dominion felt impelled to unite their efforts, 
at least for a time, in order to check the progress of a common 
enemy. When Pennsylvania suggested that both colonies send 
commissions to Logstown, a few miles from the Ohio Forks, there 
ginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, 1652-1781 (Richmond, 1875-1900), I, 232. 
Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882), 107, asserts 
that Virginia traders were in the Wabash Valley during Queen Anne’s War, but no 
authority is cited for this assertion. Clarence W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood, The First 
Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Virginians, 1650-1674 (Cleveland, 
1912), 91, claim that the Old Dominion’s fur-seekers had been going to the Ohio 
long before 1700, but this statement is based upon a document (O’Callaghan and 
Fernow, Colonial Documents, IX, 706) which the editors of the series in which it 
appears unfortunately misdated. 

* James T, Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763, in A History of American Life 
(New York, 1927-), III, 36. Nevertheless, a few Marylanders did remain in the Ohio 
trade for years to come. Joseph S. Walton, Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of 
Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1900), 193-95, 224-25. 

7 Virginia still threatened South Carolina’s control of the Cherokee traffic. 
Franklin, ‘‘ Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade,’’ loc. cit., 16-17. The establish- 
ment of Georgia in 1733 foreshadowed additional English rivalry, and as for the 
French menace, it loomed larger and larger on the western horizon. Verner W. 
Crane, ‘‘A Lost Utopia of the First American Frontier,’’ in Sewanee Review 
(Sewanee, 1892-), XX VII (1919), 48-61. 

5 Winsor, Mississippi Basin, 167. 

* Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911), passim. 
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to negotiate with representatives of the western Indians, the 
Virginia burgesses were apparently suspicious of Pennsyl. 
vania’s motives and so refused to make an appropriation to 
cover the necessary expenses. Nevertheless, the colony’s gov. 
ernor, Sir William Gooch, found other means to obtain sums 
sufficient to provide one-fifth of the presents distributed by the 
Pennsylvanians among the red statesmen at Logstown in the 
summer of 1748. By such means was the consent of the natives 
won to a treaty which accelerated the English trading advance 
toward the Mississippi.*® Resulting directly from this agree- 
ment, in all probability, was the establishment by the traders, 
almost immediately afterward, of their most advanced post, 
Pickawillany, located in the present Miami County, Ohio." 
French diplomacy was shattered by the low prices at which their 
rivals could afford to part with their goods and still reap a 
handsome profit, handsome enough, at any rate, to lure west of 
the mountains each year scores, if not hundreds, of English 
traders who were most certainly thinking in terms of pounds and 
shillings rather than in those of patriotism and imperialism.” 

Whatever the extent to which the necessity of codperation 
against the French may have forced them to disguise it,’ the 
rivalry between the Pennsylvanians and Virginians was becon- 
ing more and more deep-seated. It is true that the traders of 
both colonies profited by the Logstown Treaty of 1748 and by 
the establishment of Pickawillany, but the grand objective was 
monopoly, and as yet neither group enjoyed that. One marked 
advantage, however, the men of the northern colony did possess 
and that was a shorter and a better route to the West.* This 
natural advantage was reflected in the lower prices at which they 
disposed of their wares among the natives, while their rivals 
were among the first to realize that in no time the great bulk of 

10 Walton, Weiser, 175, 193. 

11 Unsigned article, ‘‘Loramie and Pickawillany,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XVII (1908), 1-29. The date was 1743 
or 1749. The chances are that both Pennsylvania and Virginia traders took part m 
this work. Pickawillany’s exact location has been a matter of controversy. 

12N. M. Miller Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana during the French Régime, i 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law (New York, 
1893-), LXXI (1916), 326-27. 

18 Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1902), I, 87. 

14 Will’s Creek on the upper Potomac — the present Cumberland, Maryland — was 
a focal point in trading operations. From there the rival traders moved westward on 
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their own trade was likely to be drained away from them. Such 
would almost certainly have been the case had the Virginia 
trading system remained individualistic. But what the lone 
trader could not do perhaps a strong corporate organization 
could. Thus it was at this critical juncture that about a dozen 
prominent and well-to-do Virginians, in alliance with an influ- 
ential London mercantile concern,” petitioned the Crown to 
sanction their twin projects of carrying on a gigantic peltry 
trade with the transmontane tribes and of establishing settle- 
ments in the great western valley.** Such a plan coincided exactly 
with the desires of His Majesty’s government, which decreed 
that the Ohio Company, as it came to be known, should receive, 
conditionally, a half million acres of land in the upper Ohio 
Valley.’ The plans of the directors went rapidly forward: heavy 
consignments of trading goods were ordered from England; a 
famous frontiersman, Christopher Gist, was dispatched west- 
ward to observe suitable sites for factories along the Ohio;** a 
large storehouse was erected at Will’s Creek; and agents were 
sent among the red men to assure them that the new organization 
would offer them better prices for their furs than would any 
parties with whom the Indians were then trading. But after all, 
these were no more than proud beginnings; ere long the Ohio 
Company was made fully aware of the obstacles in its path, and 
not the least of these was the venomous hatred of the Pennsyl- 
vania traders.’® 

When the packhorsemen of the Quaker colony were con- 
fronted with the rapid rise of an organization which was under- 
mining their hitherto dominant position in the Ohio traffic they 
turned against it with whatever weapons they could command. 
equal terms, but it was much easier to reach Will’s Creek from Philadelphia than it 
was from Williamsburg. Alfred T. Goodman (ed.), Journal of Captain William Trent 
from Logstown to Pickawillany (Cincinnati, 1871), 24-25. 

18 John Hanbury and Company. 

‘6 Berthold Fernow, The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days (Albany, 1890), Appendix D. 

17 Lords of Trade to Privy Council, September 2, 1748, Public Record Office, 
Colonial Office Papers, Class 5, Vol. 1366, p. 413 (transcripts in the Library of Con- 
gress hereinafter cited as C.O.). Lords of Trade to William Gooch, C.O. 5:1327, 
pp. 63-64. Undated, but apparently early in 1749. 

18 His explorations may be traced in William M. Darlington (ed.), Christopher 
Gist’s Journals (Pittsburgh, 1893). 

1° William H, Lowdermilk, The History of Cumberland (Washington, 1878), 31. 
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The chief of these was insidious propaganda. The Indians were 
told, so it was claimed, that the road which the Ohio Company 
was projecting westward might be used as an avenue of invasion 
by hostile Catawba, that the fort which the directors were plan- 
ning to erect beyond the mountains would be a ‘‘bridle’’ upon 
them, and that their ancestral lands would soon be in the unrelax- 
ing grip of a long-lived corporation.” Little wonder, then, that 
when the company officials learned that certain redskins had 
broken into and robbed one of their storehouses and had slain 
one of their employees they unhesitatingly placed the blame 
upon jealous Keystone traders.” 

But as these same traders no doubt recognized, insidious 
propaganda was not sufficient; one thing alone would avert their 
defeat, and that was support from their provincial government. 
The chief executive of the province was at this time James 
Hamilton, who strongly desired the maintenance of Pennsyl- 
vania’s prestige among the red men. When the Ohio Company 
complained of the misdeeds of his traders, Governor Hamilton 
evaded the issue by claiming that he was not responsible for the 
actions of such men,” although some of them must have been 
operating under licenses signed by himself. Also illustrative of 
his government’s attitude toward the Virginia organization are 
the instructions which were given Lewis Evans in June, 1750. 
In the guise of a trader, so as to conceal his real identity as an 
agent of the province of the Penns, Evans was to proceed into 
the great western valley and there, inter alia, observe the activ- 
ities of the Ohio Company, noting particularly any conditions 
which might be turned to Pennsylvania’s advantage in her strug- 
gle with this strong commercial rival.** That same year the 
colony appears also to have entered into an alliance with the 
Twightwee, or Miami, nation, which resided in the vicinity of 

20 Thomas Lee to James Hamilton, November 22, 1749, Simon Gratz MSS., Case II, 


Box 30 (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). Albert 
T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 (Cleveland, 
1926), 68. 

21 Thomas Lee to Conrad Weiser, December 11, 1748, Peters MSS., II, 115 (i 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 

22 Walton, Weiser, 219. 


28 Samuel Hazard (ed.), Pennsylvania Archives (Philadelphia, First Series, 1852- 
56), II, 47-49. 
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the distant post of Pickawillany.* It was just at this time, too, 
that the Pennsylvania government was presented with the unex- 
pected opportunity of striking the Ohio Company such a blow 
as might well prove fatal to its aspirations. As pointed out above, 
the Company planned to control the western traffic through the 
erection of factories at strategic sites, yet when the trans-Alle- 
cheny tribes came to fear the imminence of French invasion 
they requested, not the great trading corporation but the prov- 
ince to the north, to build for them a fort at, or near, the forks 
of the Ohio.*® This request the Penns in England approved,” 
and it was directly in keeping with the desires of Governor 
Hamilton, but the hopes of the Pennsylvania traders were dashed 
in 1751 by the refusal of a recalcitrant Quaker assembly to vote 
the necessary appropriation.”” Thus it seemed that, after all 
support from the provincial government was no more than a 
broken reed. 

Nevertheless, the propagandist activities of the northern 
traders were not entirely devoid of result. As the Gallic peril 
became more pronounced some of the western Indians, rebuffed 
by the refusal of Pennsylvania to build for them a fort, turned 
with a similar request to Virginia.** That colony, aware of the 
misrepresentations assiduously circulated by the Keystone 
traders concerning the aims of the Ohio Company, desired a 
general conference with the red men at which all differences 
might be adjusted. To the company’s enemies this would prob- 
ably spell destruction, hence their efforts were redoubled, with 
such success that the assembling of the Logstown Conference 
was delayed until June, 1752.*° Upon that occasion, however, the 
Ohio Indians authorized the Old Dominion to make settlements 


*4H. C. Shetrone, ‘‘The Indian in Ohio,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Publications, XX VII (1919), 330. 

*s George Croghan to James Hamilton, November 16, 1750, Reuben G. Thwaites 
ed.), Journals of Conrad Weiser (1748), George Croghan (1750-1765), Christian 
Frederick Post (1758), and Thomas Morris (1764), 1, 54 (in Early Western Travels, 
1748-1846, Cleveland, 1904-1907). 

*6 Walton, Weiser, 247. 

*7 Fernow, Ohio Valley, 94; Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 64; Volwiler, 
Croghan, 76, 

*8 Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 64. 

29 Walton, Weiser, 223. Logstown was located a few miles below the junction of 
the Allegheny and the Monongahela. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, I, 355-56. 
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and erect forts within their territories.*° If the members of the 
Ohio Company took delight — as some of them doubtless did — 
in the discomfiture of their English rivals, their rejoicing was 
cut short. In the very month in which the dusky chieftains had 
made their marks on the Treaty of Logstown a party of French. 
men swept out of the North and dealt destruction to the trading 
post of Pickawillany, among the Miami of the distant West." 
At the beginning of 1753 a group of English traders, operating 
as far south as the Kentucky country, was captured and carried 
in triumph to Canada.** By summer, the peltry traffic was almost 
at a standstill; virtually no Indians hunted, for fear of the 
French.** Soon the traders, both of Pennsylvania and of Vir- 
ginia, were hastening east,** in many cases leaving behind goodly 
quantities of stores, which were, of course, captured. If the 
trans-Allegheny trade was to be saved for English exploitation, 
quick action was necessary. Governor Hamilton again urged up- 
on his assembly the erection of a fort, but the peace-loving 
Quakers proved deaf to all entreaties.** Finally, after many 
costly delays, the Ohio Company ordered a detachment to con- 
struct a fort at the forks of the Ohio, but in the early spring of 
1754, ere it was half completed, a stronger French force appeared 
and drove out the Virginians.*® 

With the individual traders driven from their old stamping- 
grounds and the Ohio Company dazed by sudden disaster, the 
future of the fur traffic depended entirely upon the outcome of 
the great conflict, the French and Indian War, now precipitated. 
One might imagine, then, that the Old Dominion and the Quaker 
province would have put aside their quarrels over western lands 

80 See proceedings in C, O. 5:1327, pp. 575-600. 

81 Virginia Gazette, October 20, 1752; James H. Perkins, Annals of the West 
(Cincinnati, 1846), 54. 

32 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, II, 255. 

88 John Fraser to Young, August 27, 1753, ibid., I, 370. 

84 George Washington to Robert Dinwiddie, May 9, 1754, R. A. Brock (ed.), 
‘«The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia, 1751-1758, Now First Printed from the Manuscript in the Collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society,’’ in Virginia Historical Society, Collections (Richmond, 
New Series, 1882-92), III, 152. 

35 Volwiler, Croghan, 85. 

36 Deposition of Edward Ward, June 30, 1756, Ohio Company Papers, I, 10 (in 


Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). Ward was acting 
commander of the English who were engaged in building the fort. 
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and Indian trade in order to devote undivided attention to the 
prosecution of the common cause. Such was not the case, how- 
over, for from time to time each colony attempted to crowd the 
conflict into certain channels which would be of both immediate 
and ultimate advantage to itself. For example, in 1755 there was 
a great deal of ill-feeling which arose in connection with the 
choice of a route to be followed by General Edward Braddock 
in his expedition against Fort Duquesne, located at the Ohio 
Forks. The general and his troops landed in Virginia and not at 
Philadelphia, so some said, because the English minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, in drawing up Braddock’s instructions, had 
been influenced in regard to this particular point by John Han- 
bury, London merchant and shareholder in the Ohio Company, 
whose interests he was then seeking to serve.** But the Pennsyl- 
vanians insisted — and not without reason—that the British 
commander select as his base of operations Shippensburg, rather 
than the proposed Will’s Creek.** More than offsetting their 
influence, however, was that of Braddock’s youthful, but ex- 
perienced, aide, George Washington, who ardently and effec- 
tively championed the southern route.*® As the columns of red- 
coats moved westward from Will’s Creek the hopes of the Ohio 
Company flared anew, only to die down amid the gloom cast by 
the sickening defeat which so soon followed. If the traders of 
Penn’s province had failed to profit by Braddock’s expedition, 
so had their rivals. By 1758 the tide of war was turning. Among 
several British campaigns projected for that year one was to be 
directed against Fort Duquesne. The responsibility for success 
or failure was placed upon General John Forbes, who declared 
himself in favor of an all-Pennsylvania route of advance. Vir- 
ginia, solicitous as ever of her trading interests, not only pro- 
tested, but even threatened to call home one of her regiments 


‘* Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1924), IV, 347. 

‘Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, I, 203-204; Hayes Baker-Crothers, Virginia and 
the French and Indian War (Chicago, 1928), 74. 

°° Ibid., 74. Washington was himself a member of the Ohio Company. Kate M. 
Rowland, ‘‘ The Ohio Company,’’ in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine (Williamsburg, First Series, 1892-1919), I (1892), 197. So, too, were his 
vrothers, Lawrence — until his death in 1752 —and Augustine. Cora Bacon-Foster, 
The Patomae Route to the West (Washington, 1912), 12 n. These corporate con- 
nections would seem to indicate that young George’s advocacy of a southern route 
was far from altruistic. 
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then in service outside the colony.*® But Virginia’s threats ang 
protests were alike unavailing, for it was through Pennsylvania 
that the troops of Forbes marched on to victory. 

With the fall of Fort Duquesne in November, 1758 the rivalry 
over the Ohio fur trade entered upon a new phase. Although 
the war was not concluded until over four years later, as far as 
the great valley was concerned, French power was already at an 
end. During the period of conflict trade had been almost non. 
existent, so that by the time hostilities had closed the red nations 
were truly in great need of articles of European manufacture, 
many of which they had come to look upon as near-necesgsities, 
Never before had the prospects of trade appeared brighter, and 
never before were there so few aspirants. Well before the war’s 
beginning the traders of New York, Maryland, and Carolina had 
ceased to play important roles; as a result of military defeat 
the French menace had been removed; there now remained but 
two serious competitors, Virginia and Pennsylvania. No longer 
need the latter fear the former’s one-time powerful private trad- 
ing corporation; the grant of power to the old Ohio Company 
had been limited to seven years and, although the directors 
exerted themselves to obtain an extension, all efforts were in 
vain.** Whatever the provinces the packhorsemen might hail 
from, they were almost certain to operate from a new base. 
This was the former French Fort Duquesne, re-named Fort Pitt 
following its fall, and about which an English civilian community 
was rapidly forming. Although the fort was to remain for years 
in the hands of the military, the question of the provincial juris- 
diction within which it lay remained unsolved, so that it be- 
hooved that colony which desired to dominate in the West to 
reéstablish without loss of time trading contacts with the native 
inhabitants. 

Virginia’s facilities for re-opening the Ohio trade were of the 
best. In 1757 the assembly had passed a statute providing for 
the creation of ‘‘The Trustees of the Indian Factory of Vir- 
ginia,’’ five public officials who should conduct an extensive 
traffic with the natives on a cost-plus basis, the operating capital 
of £5,000 to be drawn from the provincial treasury.** Primarily 


40 Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, IV, 432. 

41 Bacon-Foster, Patomac Route, 21-22. 

42 William W. Hening (ed.), The Virginia Statutes at Large ... from the First 
Session of the Legislature in the Year 1619 (Richmond, 1809-23), VII, 116-18. 
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designed to retain the Cherokee of the far Southwest within the 
English orbit, the law might, however, be used to promote traffic 
with other tribes as well. This the governor of the colony well 
knew, and he went so far as to promise a correspondent that he 
would bring to bear his powerful influence upon the trustees in 
order to cause them to expend a portion of their ample funds in 
reéstablishing commercial contact with the Indians of the Ohio 
country.’ But Fauquier’s was a vain promise, for as far as the 
records show nothing came of it. When war with the Cherokee 
ensued soon after, the assembly ordered the dissolution of the 
Indian factory.“* Apparently, the governor saw no reason to 
suggest that it might be wiser to continue the organization al- 
ready in existence and to dispatch into the Northwest a portion 
of the great stock of trading goods previously ordered from 
England and at that time stored within the colony. Despite this 
lack of official encouragement there were individual Virginians 
who purchased wares, hurried to Fort Pitt, set up headquarters, 
and at once entered upon the profitable task of supplying the 
needy redskins. Just how numerous these were, it is impossible 
to state, but judging from the paucity of references to them it 
is hardly likely that they garnered more than a minor share of 


the peltry profits or that they presented an imposing front to 
their rivals.* 


Whereas the government of the Old Dominion chose to ignore 
the commercial possibilities of the newly won West, that of the 
(Juaker colony was not only aware of the opportunities, but de- 
sirous of seizing them for itself. Individual trade west of the 
mountains was forbidden, while the Act of 1758 provided for 
the complete assumption of the trans-Allegheny traffic by a 
board of nine commissioners of Indian affairs, whose agents, at 
a few designated posts, were to distribute among the natives 
goods purchased with funds drawn from the public treasury. 
The expressed aim of the government was not, however, mer- 
cenary, for the goods were to be disposed of at the lowest prices 
possible and whatever profits resulted were to be utilized in the 


** Letter Book of Col. H. Bouquet, Francis Fauquier to Henry Bouquet, September 
\l, 1759, Douglas Brymner, Report on Canadian Archives (Ottawa, 1881-), 1889, 
p. 146, 

‘“ Hening, Virginia Statutes at Large, VII, 354-55. The year was 1760. 

** Henry Bouquet to Robert Monckton, March 20, 1761, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Collections (Cambridge, Fourth Series, 1852-71), IX (1871), 397. 
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maintenance of missionaries and teachers among the Indians.“ 
The latter part of the law proved a dead letter, as neither teach. 
ers nor missionaries were provided and even if they had beep 
the profits from the fur traffic would have been too small to haye 
supported them.** Yet the public trading posts, to which all com. 
mercial intercourse was to be confined, were set up, Fort Pitt 
becoming the chief of these. At first the redskins brought in such 
enormous quantities of peltry that the whites had insufficient 
goods to offer in exchange,** but after some months this abnor. 
mal condition had passed and the current of trade was flowing 
perhaps as strongly as it had during the pre-war period.“ It 
was flowing, however, away from and not through the public 
trading posts, a state of affairs accounted for by the entrance 
into the trade of many private individuals and firms," whose 
operations were based upon licenses obtained from imperial 
agents and who were able to undersell, in many instances at 
least, the factors appointed by the Indian commissioners of the 
colony.” The attempt of the government of Pennsylvania to 
monopolize the western fur traffic was a failure from the outset, 
but there was such a reluctance to admit defeat, that it was not 
until the field organization of the commissioners had been shat- 
tered by the devastating effects of Pontiac’s Conspiracy that the 
assembly ordered the costly project abandoned.” This great 
Indian uprising of 1763 proved a whirlwind of destruction not 
only to the colony’s public trade, but to the much more extensive 
private commerce as well. Of the Pennsylvania traders perhaps 
a hundred were slain or captured by the revolting redskins.” 
Enormous quantities of trading goods were seized, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that a group of twenty-one surviving traders 
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\jsted their own losses, alone, at more than £80,000." With the 
crash of their imposing commercial edifice resounding in their 
ears, the Pennsylvanians must have been chagrined, indeed, to 
learn that this deplorable result was caused, in part, by the 
machinations among the Indians of their one-time serious rivals, 
the French.” 

Virginia’s Ohio traffic was likewise prostrated by the native 
revolt. Her losses, however, in both lives and goods, in compari- 
son with those of her northern neighbor, were rather slight, 
for since the trade’s resumption in 1759, it had been almost 
engrossed by the Pennsylvanians.*® From that standpoint, at 
least, the Old Dominion was in a better position than the prov- 
ince of the Penns to take advantage of the supplications for 
supplies made by the red men whose rising had been crushed 
and who had been forced, in 1764, to agree to a general truce. 
Moreover, not many months later there was re-created ‘‘The 
Trustees of the Indian Factory of Virginia,’’ reviving the pre- 
vious plan for a public trade. But the grand aim was commer- 
cial ascendancy in the Southwest and neither trustees, governor, 
nor apparently anyone else felt that the smallest part of the 
available funds should be expended in the promotion of the 
colony’s interests in the valley of the Ohio. Probably it was just 
as well, for the statute was disallowed, not long after, by the 
imperial authorities.** Therefore, the responsibility devolved 
once more upon the individual trader to lead his colony’s ad- 
vance into the wilderness. Those taking part in the private trade 
were numerous, most of them doubtless trading no farther afield 
than Fort Pitt and vicinity, although some, like John Van Bibber 
and the six who accompanied him, floated downstream, traded 
with the redskins as far as Natchez, and, with no little difliculty, 
returned overland.” There were certainly not enough, however, 
to meet the needs of the natives, for when George Washington 
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visited the Ohio country in 1770 he was requested by the Indians 
to carry word back to Virginia that they would welcome a bounti. 
ful trade with that colony.” On the other hand, the number wa; 
quite sufficient to annoy grievously the Pennsylvanians and the 
latter appear to have gone to the extreme in their efforts ty 
undermine the confidence of the redskins in their competitors 
from the South. About 1770, on the Big Hockhocking River, two, 
or perhaps three, traders from the Old Dominion were slain by 
the Indians. That men from the Quaker colony were in any way 
responsible is by no means certain, yet suspicion is aroused by 
the fact that in the same party were a few Pennsylvanians, not 
one of whom the murderers molested.” Not long afterward, an 
even larger number of Virginians was assailed by a band of 
natives and, although no blood was spilled, hundreds of deer. 
skins were seized and carried way.” For these outrages no re- 
compense was demanded. This would seem to indicate, first, that 
the number of Virginia traders was small, else they would hardly 
have permitted murder itself to have gone almost unnoticed, 
and, secondly, that the provincial government was acquiescent 
in the colony’s declining trade. 

In the meantime, the Pennsylvanians had recovered with sur- 
prising rapidity from the baleful effects of Pontiae’s Conspiracy 
and had entered upon the most spectacular period of their trad- 
ing history. The experiment of a trade restricted to public posts 
had ended ingloriously; in June, 1765, Governor John Penn 
threw open the Indian traffic to all who cared to venture therein, 
requiring only that participants first obtain licenses. Within a 
short time numerous packmen were wending their way through 
the western mountains, stopping for a time at Fort Pitt, and 
then plunging into the wilderness beyond, some striking to the 
south, but most to the north, of the Ohio.* Individuals were not 

60 George Washington, ‘‘ Journal of a Tour to the Ohio, 1770,’’ in Jared Sparks 
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alone in taking advantage of the governor’s proclamation ; what 
was of far more importance at the time was that several com- 
panies were organized for the same purpose. Outstanding among 
these were the two rival Philadelphia firms of Baynton, Whar- 
ton, and Morgan, Quaker, and David Franks and Company, 
Jewish.” The former immediately initiated operations on a 
truly magnificent scale. Their first cargo, in 1765, was unfor- 
tunately destroyed, but the spring flood of the following year 
bore westward from Fort Pitt their merchandise to the value of 
£50,000, a great deal of which was disposed of in western Ken- 
tucky and in the Illinois country.® Soon, supply fleets were being 
dispatched twice each year, and in 1767 the company officials 
could proudly state that they employed three hundred boatmen.” 
The optimism of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan was shared by 
the rival organizations, each of which followed, in much less 
impressive fashion, the course of the leader. Yet the high hopes 
of them all were wrecked by conditions over which they had 
little, or no, control. The imperial policy of economy in the be- 
stowal of gifts upon the redskins bred among them a chronic 
sensation of irritation and this, coupled with the characteristic 
misconduct of the traders, resulted in occasional, but costly, 
attacks upon the cargoes of the merchants.* Then, too, the Penn- 
sylvania firms vied each with the others, cutting considerably 
the margin of individual profit, while the Virginians continued 
to hamper, when opportunity offered, the progress of their old- 
time competitors. Moreover, it was just at this time that the 
French trade experienced a veritable renascence; Frenchmen, 
operating from bases beyond the Mississippi, passed eastward 
into the Ohio country and by underselling the English by as 
much as thirty per cent drew away from the latter an ever- 
mounting stream of peltry.* Most remarkable of all, the western 
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trade had cut a new channel for itself. Instead of making the 
laborious return trip east with their weighty furs and sking the 
English traders were floating them down the Mississippi to the 
foreign market of New Orleans, where they were disposed of at 
rates from twenty to twenty-five per cent in advance of those 
obtainable at Williamsburg, Philadelphia, or New York.” Ty 
cope with this emergency the Philadelphia firms found them. 
selves powerless; the current of traffic could not be deflected; 
the end of the grand design was as miserable as its beginnings 
had been auspicious. 

It was possible, however, for individuals to succeed, at least 
moderately, where companies had failed. Numerous traders, 
both from the Quaker colony and from the Old Dominion, no 
doubt continued to exploit the rich preserves along the lower 
Ohio, but their activities, it seems, were no longer characterized 
by mutual antipathy. As the population of Fort Pitt and vicinity 
gradually increased with the arrival of westward-moving whites 
the attractions offered by the peltry traffic of the upper Ohio 
Valley decreased proportionately. Nevertheless, these attrac. 
tions were great enough to draw some representatives from both 
colonies into the business and to make of the Indian traffic a 
prime factor in the disputes which soon raged furiously over the 
western boundary between Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
wording of the charters of 1609 and 1681 was such that each 
province could plausibly claim the Ohio Forks and adjacent ter- 
ritory ; each not only put forth a claim, but out of the disputed 
area carved counties with jurisdictions that naturally conflicted. 
The key point, of course, was Fort Pitt, occupied by the royal 
troops until 1772, when the fort itself was dismantled.” For a 
time neither colony acted, then, suddenly, early in 1774, the little 
community was seized by some four score militiamen headed by 
‘ta bold Fellow’’ named John Connolly, exhibiting a commission 
signed by the governor of Virginia.”* Those questioning his 
authority were roughly handled, the Pennsylvania traders being 
no exception. Previously, in 1773, there had been organized the 
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trading firm of Simon and Campbell, which, it was alleged, now 
entered into an understanding with Dr. Connolly, whereby in 
return for its support of the Old Dominion’s boundary conten- 
tions it should receive a veiled, but actual, monopoly of the fur 
trade of the upper Ohio.” Certain it is that the commandant 
proclaimed that upon each pelt leaving Fort Pitt the regular 
Virginia duty of four pence should be paid. The roads were 
patrolled and when some of the Pennsylvania traders sought to 
evade payment of the levies they were arrested, imprisoned, and 
their skins seized.™* In desperation, others turned to the erection 
of a trading factory at Kittanning, some miles above Fort Pitt 
on the Allegheny River, but the enemy power was so great that 
only negative results could be recorded.” 

As the months passed, Connolly’s grip tightened; by the fol- 
lowing spring a local official was writing Governor Penn: ‘‘’Tis 
a shocking thing that ... the trade of the Province be destroyed, 
by the obstinacy and caprice of one man.’’** While the firm of 
Simon and Campbell was doubtless waxing wealthy through its 
control of the western fur traffic the governor of the Old Domin- 
ion sought to justify to the home government his colony’s course 
by explaining that it was a measure of defense against Penn- 
sylvania traders who continued to incite the Indians against 
their southern rivals and who frequently bought of the red men 
stores of plunder taken by the latter from trading parties of 
Virginians.** Had times been normal, the imperial officials might 
have enforced a peaceful settlement of the trade-boundary con- 
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troversy, but fate ordered otherwise. In April, 1775, the firs 
blood of the American Revolution was shed at Lexington and 
soon after settlers, even on the remote frontier, were agitated 
by the question of loyalty or resistance. Because his sympathies 
were entirely with the mother country, the policy of John (op. 
nolly underwent a transformation; instead of holding the upper 
Ohio Valley for the profit of Virginia, he would steal a mare) 
upon the rebellious provincials and seize it for His Britannic 
Majesty, George III. This would necessitate, however, confer. 
ences with the loyalist executive, Lord Dunmore, so off to Wil. 
liamsburg Connolly hastened in the summer of 1775. After 
several delays,”* he at last was on his way back to Fort Pitt that 
autumn when he was waylaid, arrested, and imprisoned as an 
enemy to the patriot cause.” During the war years, Virginian 
authority went almost unchallenged at Fort Pitt, but by the time 
the boundary line was provisionally run in 1782, giving to Penn- 
sylvania much of the disputed territory, the peltry traffic had 
practically ceased to be an issue. At this late date the population 
of Pittsburgh, as the community was coming to be called, was 
nearing the thousand mark, and no longer were fur-seekers in 
the majority. The frontier of the settler had reached, and passed, 
the Ohio Forks, while far in advance the trading frontier was 
sweeping west of the Mississippi. Within the valley of the Ohio 
the shadows of dusk were stealing about the Indian trade, soon 
obscuring all save memories of a not distant past when Penn- 
sylvanians and Virginians had struggled against one another 
and against outsiders in pursuit of the deceptive dream of cra- 
dling within this same great valley a vast commercial empire 
dominated by themselves. 

78 One such delay was occasioned by Connolly’s long trip to Boston, where he tried 
to obtain from General Gage an order for the use of British regulars stationed in 
the Illinois country in ‘‘a Diversion on the Frontiers of Pensylvania [sic] and Vir 
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EXPANSION IN WEST FLORIDA, 1770-1779 
By Ceci Jonnson 


The British province of West Florida was created by the 
royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, from territory which 
France and Spain had ceded to England by the Treaty of Paris. 
The selection of Pensacola, almost in the southeastern corner of 
the colony, as the seat of government was doubtless made with 
the view of utilizing to the best advantage its fine harbor and 
favorable location for the Spanish trade. Yet there were sev- 
eral conditions and circumstances which were unfavorable to 
the development of the section around Pensacola and which at 
the same time made probable a more rapid development of the 
regions to the west, especially those adjoining the Mississippi. 
In the first place, Pensacola itself was isolated; by sea it was 
a long distance from Charles Town and Jamaica; mail and sup- 
plies were usually relayed from these places and were nearly 
always late and uncertain; communication overland to Charles 
Town was possible, but, because of the sullen attitude of the 
Creeks, was very dangerous and highly unsatisfactory. In the 
next place the soil immediately surrounding Pensacola was 
sandy and barren. Captain Bernard Romans, who was rather 
optimistie in his description, said that it would not even support 
a garden during the summer months.’ There was valuable land 
on the Escambia to the north and the English tried several times 
to persuade the Creeks to make cessions, but these Indians with 
characteristic shrewdness always pleaded some excuse, and the 
English were afraid or powerless to attempt to coerce them. 
Finally, the commerce with the nearby Spanish colonies failed 
to come up to expectations and Pensacola languished with full 
warehouses and few customers. 

On the other hand the western part of the province was not 
much more distant by sea from the south Atlantic and West 
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Indian colonies than was Pensacola, and the mouth of the Mis. 
sissippi was a magnet for commerce. The river, extending as jt 
did with its tributaries into the heart of the continent, was q 
natural means of communication with the back country of the 
English colonies, whence many backwoodsmen, ever restless and 
in search of adventure and better lands, might be drawn. The 
land in the west, up the Tombigbee from Mobile, on the Pearl, 
the Pascagoula, and especially on the Mississippi, between 
Manchae and Natchez, was very fertile and desirable, and capa. 
ble of rendering great returns for efforts expended. The Indian 
menace, though always present in a greater or lesser degree, was 
not so prominent as in the East. In 1765 the Choctaw made a 
liberal cession around Mobile and to the west. The Indians along 
the Mississippi were less numerous and were inclined to be 
friendly to the English; the Natchez had not been a power since 
a punitive expedition, sent by the French after the massacre of 
Fort Rosalie in 1729, had almost exterminated them; and the 
Chickasaw always prided themselves on their friendship with 
the English. Though the Indians were constantly goaded into 
minor plunderings and robberies by infringement on their lands, 
the dishonesty of traders, and the too profuse introduction oi 
rum, they did not present a real barrier to westward expansion. 

Another factor which entered into the development of the 
West was the trade of the Mississippi River. This commerce was 
of two kinds: the valuable skin trade which came down the river 
and for which New Orleans was the natural mart, save for the 
part the English were able to intercept at Manchac and other 
posts; and the task of supplying those who lived on both the 
English and the Spanish sides of the river with goods of 
European manufacture and with slaves. The sale of these com- 
modities by the English to the settlers in the Spanish territories 
was forbidden by the navigation laws of Spain, but the provision 
of the Treaty of Paris which guaranteed to the English the free 
navigation of the river made it difficult if not impossible to 
enforce these laws. As a matter of fact the Spanish governors 
were so busy establishing themselves in Louisiana, and slaves 
and articles of foreign manufacture were so needed, that little 
effort was made to break up this clandestine trade. There were, 
however, annoying exceptions to this policy of official conui- 
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vance, notably, on the occasion in 1777, when Gov. Bernardo de 
(Galvez, incensed at the capture, by the English, of several small 
Spanish craft on Lake Ponchartrain for carrying naval stores to 
New Orleans, ordered the seizure of English vessels on the Mis- 
sissippi. As a result eleven brigs and schooners were captured 
which with their cargoes were valued at seventy thousand Span- 
ish dollars. 

Several circumstances, however, militated against and hin- 
dered the settlement of the Mississippi region. Pensacola, the 
headquarters of the civil government, the place where justice 
was administered and from which all permission to survey land 
and all legal titles to land must come, was several hundred miles 
distant; communication, by way of the Mississippi and the Gulf 
of Mexico, or by Lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain and the 
Iberville and Amite rivers, was perilous, slow, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Another difficulty was that of protection. The exposed 
position of the region, the proximity of the Spaniards, with 
whom the English were frequently at war, the fear of the In- 
dians, and the lawless element which is characteristic of the 
frontier, made military protection highly desirable. Small posts 
had been established at Manchae and Natchez soon after the 
creation of the province but these were abandoned in 1768 and 
were not reéstablished until after the Willing raid of 1778. Eng- 
land was to pay dearly for her failure to afford the section ample 
security. A final hindrance was the Mississippi itself. Trips 
down the river were made with great ease and dispatch, but 
progress against the current was laborious and slow. Sails were 
used, but the stream had so many bends and the wind was so 
uncertain that this system was not dependable. Warping, by 
attaching a rope to a tree above the boat, pulling the boat up to 
the tree and repeating the process, was another method. Large 
batteaux with from ten to twenty oarsmen were sometimes rowed 
up the river, but this was expensive because of the amount of 
labor required. Not only were the physical aspects of navigation 
up the river formidable, but, though free use had been promised 
the British by the Treaty of Paris, there was always the pos- 
sibility that a boat would be held up under some pretext by the 
Spanish authorities at New Orleans. Then, too, the stream was 
infested by brigands and robbers. These conditions doubtless 
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hindered and delayed, but did not prevent, western development, 

The early administrators of the colony, with the exception of 
John Eliot, whose brief period hardly deserves to be called an 
administration, recognized the value of the land on the Missis. 
sippi and bent their energies toward settling it. Governor George 
Johnstone was responsible for having the northern boundary 
moved from the thirty-first parallel of latitude to a line drawn 
east from the confluence of the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers, 
in order that the region around Natchez might be included in the 
province. He had encouraged the ill-fated project of making the 
Iberville navigable, and had been largely responsible for estab- 
lishing Fort Bute at the point where this effluent left the Mis. 
sissippi. He realized the disadvantages of Pensacola and sug. 
gested that, if the Spanish commerce was not to be encouraged, 
it would be advisable to move the seat of government to some 
place on the Mississippi. In 1768 Lieutenant Governor Montfort 
Browne made an extended tour of the western part of the 
province. He gave a very favorable account of the country, 
pointed out the advantages of erecting the district around 
Natchez and Manchac into a separate government, and modestly 
suggested himself as a suitable head for the proposed province. 
In 1769, during the period of great dissatisfaction with the 
administration of General Alejandro O’Reilly of Louisiana, 
Browne sent an agent, John Cambell, to New Orleans to en- 
courage the discontented subjects of Spain to move across the 
river and settle in the fertile English territory.’ Lieutenant 
Governor Elias Durnford, surveyor and engineer that he was, 
worked out plans for fortifying the Mississippi, for the erection 
of new towns, and for digging a canal from a point on the bank 
of the Mississippi, which the current struck with great force, to 
the Iberville, in order that part of the Mississippi might be 
diverted into this sluggish stream and so make it a dependable 
waterway. All three of these men secured for themselves large 
tracts of this valuable land. 

Though grants were made in the western part of the province 
from the time of Johnstone, the great influx of settlers does not 


2 John Cambell to Browne, October 9, 1769, Colonial Office Papers, Class 5, Vol. 
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appear to have begun until the time of Durnford. In 1768, during 
the administration of Browne, but while he was away from Pen- 
sacola, Surveyor Durnford wrote Hillsborough that in the pre- 
ceding months the colony had been visited by many prospective 
settlers from the back country of Virginia. Having found the 
markets for their produce inaccessible these people planned to 
establish themselves on the Mississippi and Mobile rivers. In- 
asmuch as they were impecunious, Durnford suggested that it 
might be advantageous to charter a sloop at the expense of the 
province, for the purpose of transporting them, and to furnish 
‘hem with supplies for two months after their arrival.’ In May, 
1770, Durnford, by this time lieutenant governor, informed the 
provincial council that one Holt, who had been deputed by a 
number of people from Virginia to look over the lands on the 
Mississippi, had been in the province and had been very favor- 
ably impressed; Durnford was reserving for him and his asso- 
ciates a strip about ten miles long on the Mississippi. The coun- 
cil approved this action.* In June of the same year, a ship load 
of immigrants from Maryland missed the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and put in at the Spanish port of Esperito Santo where 
their effects were plundered. Durnford sent a vessel to Vera 
Cruz to demand redress (and to find out something about the 
fortifications of the place), but the commandant gave him little 
satisfaction, referring him to the Spanish court and refusing 
to allow his emissaries to land.° 

By the time of the arrival of Peter Chester in the summer of 
1770, the movement of settlers from the colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard to West Florida had assumed substantial proportions. 
In August of this year, Daniel Huay arrived at Pensacola with 
the information that he had piloted a party of seventy-nine white 
people and eighteen negroes, mostly from Pennsylvania, by way 
of Fort Pitt, to Natchez, and that they planned to settle on the 
fruitful lands of the Mississippi. Huay, himself, was from North 
Carolina and expected to bring to the province in the near fu- 


*Durnford to Hillsborough, June 5, 1768, C. O. 5:69, p. 443 (transcripts in Library 
f Congress, hereinafter cited as C. O., T. L. C.). 

* Minutes of Council, May 1, 1770 (MSS. in Library of Congress). 

*Durnford to Hillsborough, June 12, 1770, C. O., P. L. C., 5:587, pp. 337-39; 
‘to id., June 13, 1770, C. O., P. L. C., 5:587, pp. 357-58. 
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ture his and a number of other families from that colony anq 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania.* Huay brought with him ty 
Pensacola a letter from John MelIntyre, who was one of the 
leaders of the Pennsylvania emigrants. McIntyre said that there 
was a number of tradesmen in the party and that he had with 
him ‘‘all the furniture for erecting a saw mill and a grist mill,” 
He requested the protection of the province and the bounties 
usually offered to new settlers. He also asked for a copy of the 
laws, in order, as he said, ‘‘to know our duty.’’ A hundred fam. 
ilies in the back parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, he claimed, 
would come to the province if his party gave a favorable report 
of the situation.’ 

Chester, in notifying the home government of these new ar. 
rivals, took occasion to emphasize the value of settlements on 
the Mississippi. The soil was fertile and not held tenaciously by 
the Indians; products could with great ease be shipped down the 
Mississippi and thence to England; and the settlers would use 
articles of British manufacture. He had a project for making the 
Iberville navigable and strongly urged the re-occupation of the 
posts at Manchac and Natchez. ‘‘I flatter myself,’’ he concluded, 
‘‘that we have great tracts of very excellent land, that if pro- 
tection and encouragement is given to us, and your Lordship 
would deign to adopt and patronize this infant child, measures 
might be pursued to place us in a more respectable situation.”’* 
Chester intended to visit the western part of the colony in order 
that he might report personally on its needs and possibilities, 
but was prevented from carrying out his purpose by illness and 
the requirements of provincial business. He sent in his stead 
Lieutenant Governor Durnford, who, on his return, gave a glow- 
ing account of the land between the Mississippi and the Pear! 
and made recommendations as to its settlement. He pointed out 
the need of military protection and urged that immigrants be 
settled in townships and allowed some supplies at provincial 
expense. At that time, he said, there were few colonists on the 
Mississippi.° 

6 Deposition of Daniel Huay, Pensacola, August 25, 1770, C. O., P. L. C., 5:578, 
pp. 71-72. 
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In August, 1771, the council authorized John Thomas, a jus- 
tice of the peace and Indian commissary residing at Manchac, 
to take affidavits of family rights. This was for the purpose of 
relieving those who lived in the western part of the province 
from making a trip to Pensacola in order to obtain warrants for 
crants of land.*® In October this body recommended that the 
surveyor appoint deputies to reside on or near the Mississippi 
so that the cost of taking out grants might be decreased.* 

In the autumn of 1771 Colonel John Clark informed the coun- 
cil that he had been deputed by more than two hundred families 
who lived on the Holston River to represent their intention to 
come to West Florida and settle on or near the Amite, but that 
they would need arms, ammunition, and provisions for six 
months. The board was of the opinion that these people would 
be a great acquisition to the province, and agreed that they 
should be allowed, from the contingent fund of the colony, a 
barrel of corn per man monthly, until they were able to support 
themselves.” 

Interest in the western part of the province continued to in- 
crease. On April 20, 1772, ten petitions for town lots in Manchac 
were presented to the council, but action on these was post- 
poned.** On July 13, Chester wrote Hillsborough, suggesting that 
the seat of government be moved to the proposed town of Har- 
wich or to some other place on the Mississippi.** In October, 
under authority of a royal mandamus, 25,000 acres near Natchez 
were granted to Captain Amos Ogden, and a strip of 15,000 
acres was reserved for those who were expected to come with 
him from New Jersey.*® 

In March, 1773, an interesting group composed of Colonel 
Israel Putnam, later to become famous in the Revolution, Lieu- 
tenant Rufus Putnam, Captain Roger Enos, and Thaddeus 
Lyman, appeared before the council. They explained that they 
were representatives of the Company of Military Adventurers, 
a New England organization composed largely of officers who 


‘0 Minutes of Council, August 17, 1771 (MSS. in Library of Congress). 

11 Minutes of Council, October 14, 1771, loc. cit. 

12 Ibid., October 14, 1771, loc. cit. 

18 Ibid., April 20, 1772, loc. cit. 

‘* Chester to Hillsborough, July 13, 1772, C. O., P. L. C., 5:579, pp. 135-37. 
18 Minutes of Council, October 27, 1772, C. O., P. L. C., 5:630. 
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had fought in the late war; one of their number, General Phineas 
Lyman, was at that time in England soliciting a royal grant fo; 
the company, and they had come to look over the province and 
to locate suitable lands. They were cordially received by the 
governor and council and invited to select choice tracts, which 
would be reserved for them, and if the royal grant did not mate. 
rialize, the land would be conveyed to them under the terms pre. 
scribed by the instructions to the governor.’* Nineteen townships 
of about 23,000 acres each were eventually reserved for the com. 
pany, to be granted half on family right and half on purchase 
right.** On April 19, 25,000 acres, near Natchez, were reserved 
for Samuel Sweesy, a minister from New Jersey, who had al- 
ready brought in a number of people from ‘‘the northward”’ and 
planned to bring more. On the same day Jacques Rapalje in- 
formed the council that he was looking over the province in the 
interest of his father, Garrett Rapalje of New York, and his 
associates, and a reservation of 25,000 acres was promised to 
them.** 

In a letter of May 16, 1773, to Dartmouth, Chester mentioned 
the fact that several gentlemen from the north had come down to 
prospect and had asked that land be reserved for them on the 
promise of influencing several thousand people to immigrate to 
the province. A considerable number of families had already 
arrived from the older colonies by means of the Ohio and Mis 
sissippi rivers, and prospects for settling the western part of the 
province were flattering.’® In June, Thomas Hutchins and part- 
ners petitioned for the reservation of a tract of 25,000 acres, 
near Natchez, on the ground that they intended to bring in a 
number of families from Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
request was granted on the condition that this tract was not 
petitioned for by Colonel Putnam and his party on their return 


16 Minutes of Council, March 5, 1773, loc. cit. Rufus Putnam’s Journal of this 
trip has been published by the Connecticut Historical Society. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that General Lyman had obtained an order in council for 
25,000 acres for himself in 1770. Ibid., July 7, 1773, loe. cit. 

17 Ibid., July 9, 1773, loc. cit. Minutes of Council, February 11, 1774, loc. ctt., 
contain interesting minutes of meetings of the Company of Military Adventurers. 

18 Minutes of Council, April 19, 1773, loc. cit. 

19 Chester to Dartmouth, C. O., P. L. C., 5:579, pp. 357-59. 
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from the Mississippi.*® On July 10, two tracts of 25,000 acres 
each were reserved for Peter Van Brugh Livingston and asso- 
ciates, and James and Evan Jones and associates, who planned 
to encourage settlers from New York.” Peter Van Brugh Living- 
ston was doubtless interested in the province by his kinsman, 
Philip Livingston Jr., Governor Chester’s secretary, while the 
Jones brothers were Pensacola merchants. On July 23, 152,000 
acres, near Natchez, were reserved for Colonel Anthony Hut- 
chins and company, who were to settle this tract with families 
from Virginia and the Carolinas.** Captain Amos Ogden and his 
croup reported, on September 27, that they had brought in 
enough persons to entitle them to 3,550 acres on family right.” 
Ogden, a short while before, had been made a justice of the peace 
and a member of the quorum.”* 

The enthusiasm of the governor and the council for disposing 
of land was chilled a trifle by a letter which Chester received 
from Dartmouth in the late summer of 1773, warning him not 
to inerease those improvident grants which his predecessors 
had made on the Mississippi. In view of this admonition it was 
decided to issue no more warrants for land on purchase right 
until His Excellency should receive further directions.* In 
October, the governor received a circular instruction dated 
April 7, which threatened to put an end to the prosperous ex- 
pansion which the colony had enjoyed for the past three years. 
Inasmuch as it has been represented to His Majesty, the instruc- 
tion ran, that the state and condition of the colonies in America, 
both in justice and expediency, required that the conditions for 
distributing land, as prescribed in the instructions to the gov- 
ernors, be revised, the Board of Trade had been directed to take 


20 Minutes of Council, June 2, 1773, C. O., P. L. C., 5:630. Hutchins was an 
English staff officer who later, as Geographer to the United States, published a 
valuable topographical and historical description of Louisiana and West Florida. 

21 Ibid., July 10, 1773, loc. cit. 

22 Ibid., July 23, 1773, loc. cit. 

*8 Minutes of Council, September 27, 1773, loc cit. 

*4 Ibid., August 25, 1773, loc. cit. The quorum was a select body among the jus- 
tices of the peace. No group of justices could take an important action unless one 
of their number was of the quorum. 

*8 Extract, Dartmouth to Chester, December 9, 1772, quoted in Minutes of Coun- 
cil, August 23, 1773, loc. cit. 
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the matter under consideration, and governors were ordered, 
under the pain of the king’s highest displeasure, to issue no more 
warrants nor to pass any additional grants, except under ap. 
thority of a royal order or of the Proclamation of 1763.*° The 
consternation that the publication of this instruction created in 
West Florida can be well imagined. After it had been read ip 
council, Chester mentioned the great number of people who had 
arrived in the province with their wives and families from the 
northern colonies, many of whom were at that time in Pensacola, 
under the expectation of receiving grants on family and pur. 
chase rights, which he was by this instruction forbidden to make. 
The council was unanimously of the opinion that any people 
that were already in the province and any that might arrive in 
the future, should have the liberty of settling any unoccupied 
land in the colony, and that this occupation should give them a 
prior claim when His Majesty’s further pleasure in regard to 
granting land was made known.” It is instructive to note that a 
large number of land petitions in 1776 and 1777 mentioned this 
squatter occupation. In the meantime the number of grants to 
reduced officers, authorized by the Proclamation of 1763, showed 
no decrease. 

Philip Livingston Jr., immediately notified the Company of 
Military Adventurers of the prohibition on the granting of land, 
but the members of this organization, who had received with 
enthusiasm the report of their committee and who had voted 
for the immediate occupation of four of the nineteen townships 
which had been set aside for them, decided that the land had 
already been reserved for them and determined not to be 
deterred. On March 5, 1774, Major Timothy Hierlichy, in behalf 
of the company, presented a petition to the council which recited 
the history and plans of the organization. As a result of the re- 
port of the committee and the reservation of the land, a large 
number from the company had already sold their possessions in 
New England and were on their way to the province, and one 


26 Minutes of Council, October 16, 1773, loc. cit. This was a step in the plan of 
the British ministry to make uniform the conditions under which land was granted 
in the various colonies and to convert the ungranted land into a source of revenue. 
Clarence W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917), 
II, 212-15. 

27 Minutes of Council, October 16, 1773, C. O., P. L. C., 5:630. 
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hundred and four heads of families had already arrived in West 
Florida. The council was at a loss as to what action should be 
taken and advised the governor to refer the memorial to the 
British Secretary of State.” 

Meanwhile the frontier on the Mississippi was developing 
apace and the need of civil government was keenly felt. The set- 
tlers in that region petitioned for a court of pleas and general 
jail delivery, and a court of requests for the collection of small 
debts. As a consequence, a new commission of the peace was 
ordered, with justices from Manchac and Natchez as well as from 
Pensacola and Mobile, and another commission was issued estab- 
lishing a court of requests which was to meet alternately at 
Manchac and Natchez.” In response to another petition Chester 
appointed John Selkeld, English pilot at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippl. 

This injunetion on the granting of land did not entirely de- 
stroy the hopes of those who were interested in colonizing the 
district adjacent to the Mississippi. In June, 1774, Adam Chry- 
stie petitioned for a reservation of forty thousand acres, claim- 
ing *° that he could induce a hundred families to come over from 
Scotland. Action on his petition was necessarily postponed and 
it seems that he abandoned the project. 

But circumstances in the northern colonies, of which the peo- 
ple of West Florida were hardly aware, were about to bring 
about a resumption of land granting which the circular instruc- 
tions of 1773 had interrupted in such an untimely manner. In 
these colonies the smoldering fire of opposition to British poli- 
cles, sedulously fanned by a zealous minority, was on the point 
of bursting into the flame of revolution. Opinion was by no 
means unanimous that there should be a break with the mother 
country and the English ministry was anxious to protect and 
reward those persons who remained loyal in spite of the con- 
tumely which was heaped upon them by their more patriotic (or 
rebellious) neighbors. On July 5, 1775, Dartmouth wrote Ches- 
ter “‘upon the subject of the unnatural rebellion which has broke 


*® Minutes of Council, March 5, 1774, loc. cit. 

*9 Ibid., April 20, 1774, loc. cit. 

‘0 Ibid., June 13, 1774, loc. cit. Chrystie later won fame by his defeat of some of 
the Willing raiders at Manchae in 1778. 
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out in many parts of North America.’’ The king wished to afford 
every possible protection to such of his subjects in the colonies 
in rebellion as were too weak to resist the violence of the times 
and too loyal to take part in any opposition to the government: 
it was to be hoped that West Florida would become an asylum 
for distressed friends of England; it was the king’s pleasure, 
therefore, not only that the execution of the instruction forbid. 
ding the granting of land be suspended, but also that all reserva. 
tions and restrictions be relaxed and that gratuitous grants, 
exempt from quit-rents for a period of ten years, be made to 
all persons from the other colonies who sought asylum in West 
Florida, provided, of course, they gave proof that they were 
friends of the mother country. The governor was also advised to 
give aid, from the provincial contingent fund, sparingly to be 
sure, to such of these as were without means of support." The 
parliamentary support fund for 1776-1777 carried an additional 
appropriation of £1,000 which was to be used in this way.” On 
receipt of this letter from Dartmouth, Chester issued a proc- 
lamation setting forth the availability of West Florida as a 
place of refuge, and planned to have copies of this dispersed 
through the disaffected regions.** Thus the granting of land was 
resumed on a larger and more reckless scale than before. Those 
who had occupied lands on authority of the council minute of 
October 16, 1773, now took out regular grants, and the loyalists, 
who flocked to the province from practically every one of the 
seaboard colonies, received land not only on family right, but 
also tracts as bounties which varied in size according to the 
prominence of the grantee and the losses he had suffered because 
of his support of the king. The boom of westward expansion, 
which had suffered a temporary check, was revived with added 
impetus. 

The effect of the lifting of the interdict on land granting was 
felt immediately. The news was received at Pensacola in early 
November, 1775. On November 13, the council ordered that the 
town of Dartmouth be laid out at the junction of the Iberville 
and the Amite rivers.** Apparently this town was never actually 


31C. O., P. L. C., 5:619, pp. 129-31. 

82 W. Knox to Chester, March 5, 1777, loc. cit., 158-59. 

38 Minutes of Council, November 11, 1775, C. O., P. L. C., 5:634. 
34 Ibid., November 13, 1775, loc. cit. 
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settled. In the following February, Chester announced to the 
council that he had ordered the surveyor to lay out a town at 
Natchez. And in August the council directed that the long- 
diseussed town of Harwich be marked out just above Manchac, 
and that lots be sold.** In January, 1777, a committee was ap- 
pointed to supervise the expenditure of the five or six hundred 
dollars which had been collected from the sale of lots in this 
place.’ Between 1777 and 1779, fifty-eight lots were distributed. 
The fact that eight of these were sold to Elihu Hall Bay, ten 
to Alexander Ma’Cullagh, and thirteen to Philip Livingston Jr., 
all provincial officials, is a pertinent commentary.** In November, 
1776, the council directed the register to appoint a deputy at 
Natchez in order that the inhabitants might make affidavits with 
ereater ease.*® In April, 1777, one Harry Alexander, writing 
from British Point Coupée (opposite the thriving French settle- 
men of the same name), urged on Lord George Germain the ad- 
vantages of moving the seat of government from Pensacola to 
some point on the Mississippi.*° In 1778, when writs were issued 
for the election of an assembly, representatives were allotted for 
the first time to the districts of Manchac and Natchez. All of 
these events indicate the drift toward the Mississippi region. 

Attention may, therefore, be called to the stream of immigrants 
which flowed into West Florida as a result of the disorders in 
the older colonies. The minutes of the council contain an inter- 
esting record of the petitions of those who came to the province 
during the period of the Revolution. All came pledging alle- 
gianee to the crown; some had numerous slaves, white servants, 
and cattle; others were without property, a condition which they 
usually claimed had been brought on by their loyalty to England. 
Though most of the colonies were represented, the majority of 
the refugees were from Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia 
and practically all requested land in the western part of the 
province. The names of these loyalists are too numerous to be 

86 Ibid., February 27, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:631. 

°6 Ibid., August 6, 1776, loc. cit. 

87 Ibid., January 14, 1777, C. O., P. L. C., 5:634. 

*sC.O., P. L. C., 5:610, contains fifty-eight patents. 

*® Minutes of Council, November 8, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:631. 

*° Harry Alexander to Lord George Germain, April 25, 1777, C. 
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mentioned, but a few may be recorded as indicative of the whole. 
Bernard Lintot with his wife, seven children, two indentured 
servants, and seven negroes came from Connecticut.** Thomas 
Bassett with his family and fourteen negroes, and William Web}; 
with five negroes came from Georgia.** Alexander Grayden, a 
carpenter with two apprentices, came from South Carolina, as 
did William Marshall Jr., and David Holmes, with twenty and 
twenty-two negroes, respectively.“* In 1779 John Turner stated 
that he had led a number of families from the same colony to 
the region around Natchez.** Apparently loyalists from Virginia 
formed quite a settlement on the Pearl, for on December 26, 
1776, James Donald, John Mitchell, Robert Donald, and John 
Gordon, all from the Old Dominion and possessing from one to 
ten slaves each, petitioned for land on the east branch of that 
stream.** In 1779 Thomas Taylor Byrd informed the council that 
he was the son and heir of the late Colonel William Byrd of 
Virginia; that he had been deprived of a large fortune because 
of the loyalty of his father and that he had come to West Florida 
in order to engage in planting. The board advised that he be 
granted a hundred acres on family right and a thousand as a 
bounty.*? William Hiorn ** and Christian Buckler,* owning nine- 
teen negroes together, were from Pennsylvania, as was William 
Dunbar, a native of Scotland, who has left an interesting account 
of life on his plantation near Baton Rouge.*® In 1780 James 
Baird from North Carolina, arrived with twelve slaves and a 
royal mandamus for membership in the council and an account 


41 Minutes of Council, January 8, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:631. 

42 Ibid., June 21 and July 10, 1776, loc. cit. 

43 Ibid., July 8, 1776, loc. cit. 

44 Ibid., August 29, 1777, loc. cit. 

45 Ibid., January 7, 1779, C. O., P. L. C., 5:635. This was doubtless the party of 
nineteen whites and five hundred slaves mentioned by Chester to Germain in lis 
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46 Minutes of Council, December 26, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:634. 

47 Ibid., May 17, 1779, C. O., P. L. C., 5:635. 

48 Ibid., November 6, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:631. 
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of losses suffered because of his failure to join the opponents 
of the king. A warrant for 1,900 acres was issued to him.” 

Nor were all the refugees from the continental colonies. In 
1776 several gentlemen arrived from St. Vincent. They stated 
that the war in the northern colonies had caused such a scarcity 
of provisions on that island that they were determined to settle 
in West Florida. Among the leaders of these were William 
Walker, who had with him an overseer, one free negro, and 
thirty-seven slaves, and Levi Porter, who had two white servants 
and six slaves. Walker and Porter, with their companions, were 
offered generous encouragement.” In the fall of 1777 Robert 
Tait reported to the council that because of lack of supplies he 
had come from Grenada to West Florida and that he had brought 
nine slaves. The council ordered that he be granted land on the 
Escambia River.” 

In the spring of 1778 there occurred an event which empha- 
sized the exposed position of the Mississippi region and the 
need for protection and must have been a temporary check to 
settlement. James Willing, a former inhabitant of the Natchez 
district, acting under the authority of the Continental Congress, 
came down the Mississippi and plundered many of the pros- 
perous planters. He compelled the people in the Natchez district 
to take an oath of neutrality and captured a schooner at Man- 
chac. He went on to New Orleans where Governor Galvez re- 
ceived him openly and allowed him to dispose of the booty of 
slaves and supplies. Many of the planters took refuge on the 
Spanish side of the river.** However, resistance, led by Adam 
Chrystie at Manchae and Colonel Anthony Hutchins at Natchez, 
soon put the English in control of the region again. The de- 
spatching of garrisons to these places doubtless served to restore 
confidence, so that the granting of land continued until the con- 
quest by Galvez in the fall of 1779. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the population of the 
western part of the province. In 1771 Durnford said that there 


‘1 Minutes of Council, January 13, 1780, C. O., P. L. C., 5:635. 
°? Minutes of Council, December 26, 1776, C. O., P. L. C., 5:634. 
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were few settlements on the Mississippi. In 1774 he estimateg 
the population of the Mississippi region at twenty-five hundred 
whites and six hundred slaves. It is probable that the popula. 
tion doubled in the succeeding five years. Slaves were imported 
by the shipload. 

In conclusion, then, it is evident that a number of factors 
caused the province to face west. An appreciable stream of im- 
migration began about 1770 to flow toward the Mississippi 
region from the back country of the seaboard colonies, and 
increased until it suffered a temporary check from the order in 
council of 1773, which directed the governor to cease granting 
land save on royal order and to reduced officers. But the desig. 
nation of West Florida as an asylum for loyalists in 1775 greatly 
stimulated immigration, and settlers in large numbers from the 
colonies in rebellion and from the West Indies sought refuge in 
the province. The province was conquered by Spain in 1781 and 
the British occupation did not leave a permanent impress on the 
region. Two activities, however, which began in the period from 
1770 to 1779 were destined to exert an important influence on 
the future development of the section. The people in the back 
country began to use the Mississippi as a highway of commerce; 
the inhabitants of the older colonies learned of the valuable land 
in West Florida and a stream of immigration began. These two 
movements foretold the eventual annexation of the region to the 
new nation whose independence was acknowledged in 1783. 


55**A description of West Florida,’’ enclosed in Durnford to Dartmouth, January 
15, 1774, C. O., P. L. C., 5:591, pp. 9-32. 





PIONEER HEALTH AND MEDICAL PRACTICES IN THE 
OLD NORTHWEST PRIOR TO 1840 


By R. Cartyte Buiey 


Nothing was more vital in the conquest of the wilderness than 
health, but over none of the factors involved did the settlers 
seemingly have less control. Active life in the open did not suffice 
to counteract the effects of exposure, decaying vegetation, 
swamps, poor food habits, lack of sanitation and hygiene, and 
inadequate knowledge and facilities for prevention and cure. 
The sallow complexions and jaundiced looks of the first comers 
so often noted by travellers, bore ample witness to the fact that all 
was not well within, and for a generation or longer sickness was 
to be expected. The reputation of the West for unhealthfulness 
was the one important factor to be weighed in the balance against 
the powerful appeals of fortune and freedom.’ ‘‘The principal 
objection I have to this country is its unhealthiness the months 
of Aug. & Sept. are generally very sickly,’’ wrote Gershom 
Flagg in 1819 from Edwardsville, Illinois, after he had been ill 
of fever and ague for two months, and he decided if another sea- 
son did not bring improvement, to sell out and leave the country.’ 
“Tt ought not to be concealed that ... there are many sick peo- 
ple; and we believe that there are many situations, some of 
which have been noticed, that may properly be denominated 
sickly,’ wrote Thomas of the Wabash country in 1816.2 He 
listed the prevailing ills as bilious, intermittent, and remittent 
fevers, with some liver complaints. Around Indianapolis toward 
the end of the summer and during the fall of 1821 epidemic 


‘ Judge James Hall in an address delivered to the Illinois Antiquarian and Histor- 
ical Society in 1826 argued that the western country was not unhealthful but that it 
was rather the habits of the people — exposure, food (all meat at first), spiritous 
uquors, and lack of attention to simple diseases. Western Monthly Review (Cincin- 
nati, 1827-30), I (1827), 563 ff. 

* Illinois State Historical Society Transactions (Springfield, 1900-), no. 15 (1910), 
163. F. A. Ogg, Fordham’s Personal Narrative (Cleveland, 1906), 227. 


*David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Swmmer of 1816 
(New York, 1819), 213. 
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remittent and remittent fevers and agues assailed the people to 
such an extent that the few unafflicted were employed night and 
day ministering to the sufferers, and one-eighth of the population 
was swept away.* ‘‘Out of one thousand souls in town on the 
donation and the farms surrounding the town, at least nine hup. 
dred sickened during the prevailing epidemic.’’* At Veyay, 
where rapid influx of settlers resulted in congestion and two or 
three families to the house, one in six died of bilious fevers dur. 
ing the summer and fall of 1820.° ‘‘Last season has been up. 
precedented in the annals of the Western States for malignant 
diseases,’’ wrote Dr. A. Clapp of New Albany in January, 1823, 
In Michigan as soon as the land was plowed up ‘‘and the mala- 
rial gases set free, that country became very sickly . . . there were 
ten all down at once, my mother, the only one able to minister 
the cup of cold water and care for the sick. 

‘*Crops went back into the ground, animals suffered for food, 
and if the people had not been too sick to need much to eat they, 
too, must have gone hungry. The pale, sallow bloated faces of 
that period were the rule; there were no healthy faces except of 
persons just arrived.’’ * ‘‘ Don’t go to Michigan, that land of ills; 
The word means ague, fever and chills.’’ 

Even in Ohio there generally prevailed the most distressing 
sickness and great mortality, with bilious fevers and cholera 
morbus dominating, and the region west of the Scioto being the 
most afflicted. Of the 165,000 people in the 17 counties within a 
radius of 50 miles of Columbus, more than one-half were sick in 
September, 1823. ‘‘The most extravagant imagination can hardly 
picture desolation greater than the reality.’’ Actual conditions 
substantiated political desires when the Steubenville Gazette and 

4B. R. Sulgrove, History of Indianapolis (Philadelphia, 1884), 30; Dr. Samuel G. 
Mitchell, ‘‘A History of the Malignant Intermittent Bilious Fever . . . in Indian 
apolis .. . in 1821,’’ in Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences 
(Cincinnati, 1827-38), II (1829), 443. 


5 Indianapolis Gazette, March 6, 1822. Note by Dr. Samuel G. Mitchell. 

6 Perret Dufour, ‘‘ Early Vevay,’’ in Indiana Magazine of History (Bloomington, 
1905-), XX (1924), 311. 

7 Diary of Dr. Clapp, April, 1819— March, 1824 (Photostatie copy in Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis). 

8 Ruth Hoppin, ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Pioneer Days,’’ in Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Collections (Lansing, 1877-1917), XXXVIII (1912), 414. 
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Muskingum Messenger called for removal of the capital to 
Zanesville.® 

Of all the ills to which the new country was heir, the ague was 
the most common. So inescapable was it that many refused to 
regard it as a disease, but like hard work, a concomitant of the 
frontier. ‘‘He aint sick, he’s only got the ager,’’ was the usual 
view. The symptoms were unmistakable: Yawnings and stretch- 
ing, a feeling of lassitude, blueness of the fingernails, then little 
cold sensations which increased until the victim’s teeth chattered 
in his jaws. After an hour or so warmth returned, then came 
raging heat with racking head pains and aching back. The spell 
ended with copious sweating and a return to normality, when 
the world looked bright and happy again. 


‘‘And on every day there, as sure as day would break, 

Their neighbor ‘Ager’ came that way, inviting them to shake.’’ ?° 
There were varieties of ague— dumb ague, shaking ague, 
chill fever, and so forth. Some had the combined chills and fever 
each day, or on alternate days, or even every third day; others 
had the chills one day and the fever the next. Whichever brand 
was favored, it was regular, but, like the moon, a bit later each 
day it appeared, and often came back in season for years, until 
a sort of immunity was established. Work schedules were ar- 
ranged to accomodate the fits. The justice arranged the docket 
to avoid the sick day of the litigant, the minister made his ap- 
pointments in keeping with his shakes, the housewife and trav- 
eller planned accordingly, and even the sparking swain reckoned 
the ‘‘ager’’ schedule of self and intended. Although seldom fatal, 
the ague often served as a prelude to more serious maladies, and 
no doubt left many with weakened bodies and malarial systems 
which were susceptible to other ailments in later life. Quinine 
was not generally available, and the mosquito from which the 
person had little protection, in some regions and at certain sea- 
sols SO numerous and vicious as to thwart man and beast alike 
in their regular activities, was not suspected in connection with 


*Columbus Ohio Monitor, September 29, 1821; August, 1833, passim; November 
23, 1822. Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, November 1, 1823. 

0A. D. P. Van Buren, ‘‘The Fever and Ague—‘Michigan Rash’ — Mosqui- 
toes — The Old Pioneers’ Foes,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Col- 
lections, V (1882), 300. 
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the disease, although the Marsh Miasmi or swamp ‘‘paluda]” 
influence was generally recognized." 

Bilious fevers, cholera morbus, and other seasonal maladie; 
usually made the months of later summer and early autumn 
period of terror. ‘‘Hot weather with copious showers of rain jy 
the last of July brought us face to face with cholera morbus, 
diarrhoea, flux, and various forms of fever, all born of and 
nourished by miasma. One would have bilious fever, another 
remittent fever, while still another intermittent fever, while g 
fourth would have ague —a sort of miniature earthquake — iy 
the chimney corner.’’** Typhoid epidemics came and went, and 
took their toll, but since nothing was known concerning the cause 
or spread of this disease, little attention was paid to it by 
physicians prior to about 1845."* Benezet lists the disease as 
typhus fever, and Gunn as nervous fever, while many of the 
pioneers called it brain fever. Causes were generally supposed 
to be night air, putrid vegetable and animal matter in the air, 
grief, fear, unripe fruit, want of sleep, and intense thought. Dr. 
Drake recommended blood letting in the early stages, and to 
prevent the autumnal fevers turning to typhoid, while others 
thought the lancet in this disease to be certain death.” It is 

11 See review of John Macculloch, Malaria; an Essay on the Production and 
Propagation of this Poison... (Philadelphia, 1829), in Western Journal of Medical 
and Physical Sciences, III (1830), 500 ff. for discussion of malaria, causes, cures, 
ete. Quinine was rarely used before about 1830, as it was considered by many an 
uncertain and unsafe remedy, besides its cost was prohibitive. ‘‘ The first I used 
cost at the rate of $30.00 per ounce,’’ said Dr. Joel Pennington. Indiana State 
Medical Society Transactions (Indianapolis, 1850-1907), 1873. By 1840 it was ex 
tensively used in treatment of intermittent, but not remittent fevers. Dr. W. Wishard, 
‘*President’s Address,’’ ibid., 1889. As late as 1846, Dr. Harvey drove fat cattle to 
Indianapolis and sold them at $7.50 per head to buy quinine at six to eight dollars 
per ounce. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Western Hancock County,’’ ibid., 1874. Dr. D. L. 


Porter in his ‘‘Letters’’ in Journal of the Michigan Medical Society (Grand Rapids, 
1902-), XXV (1927) listed quinine at seven dollars and opium at eight dollars in 
Detroit in 1828. 

12Noah Major, ‘‘Pioneers of Morgan County,’’ in Indiana Historica] Society 
Publications (Indianapolis, 1895-), V (1915), 304. Dr. Daniel Drake in his Diseases 
of the Interior Valley of North America (Cincinnati, 1852), II, part 1, under Au 
tumnal Fever, listed three kinds of intermittent and five kinds of remittent fevers, 
and gave eleven chapters to them. 

18M. H. Harding, ‘‘Diseases of Eastern Indiana,’’ in Indiana State Medical 
Society, Transactions, 1853, p. 27. 

14A, A. Benezet, The Family Physician .. . Calculated Particularly for the In 
habitants of the Western Country . . . (Cincinnati, 1826), 123 ff; John C. Guns, 
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probable that a great many of the cases and fatalities listed 
under bilious fevers, autumnal fevers, and the like, were typhoid. 
Living conditions with reference to disposal of offal, water 
supply, lack of cleanliness in handling of milk, and ignorance of 
method of transfer, were conducive to the development of this 
scourge. 

Milk sickness, or ‘‘morbo loacteo’’ was also encountered in 
many localities. First came weakness and prostration of the 
voluntary muscles, then nausea, and last a comatose condition 
with periods of agonizing pain — ‘‘ungovernable thirst, great 
prostration, hiccup, stupor, ete., ete., death.’’** Not much was 
known about this disease. The chairman of a Kentucky Senate 
Committee appointed to study it sent out a questionnaire of 24 
items concerning its prevalence, who got it, causes, cures if any, 
and per cent of deaths, and editors were requested to copy and 
circulate.*® Milk sickness or ‘‘sick stomach’’ affected both cattle 
and persons, was endemic rather than epidemic, and since its 
symptoms were so similar to arsenic poisoning, one explanation 
was that spring water absorbed the poison from arsenical iron 
pyrites. Other theories laid the trouble on vegetable poisons 
conveyed through milk or flesh of domestic animals, or in the 
atmosphere.*’ 

The usual contagious diseases such as scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, mumps, and smallpox came and went in varying 
degrees of severity, but were probably not worse in the West 
than in older communities. It was a common belief that measles, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, and the like, were inevitable and 
unavoidable, and that to try to escape would be to defy Prov- 
idence. Hence, when the weather was seasonable and the blood 
in good condition, children were deliberately exposed to them. 
Knowledge of vaccination for smallpox spread in the early years 


Domestic Medicine (Springfield, Ohio, 1835), 194 ff; Daniel Drake, ‘‘ Practical Ob- 
servations in the Typhoid Stage of Autumnal Fever,’’ in Western Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences, I (1827), 381 ff. 

18 James 8. McClelland, ‘‘ Report on Milk Sickness,’’ in Indiana State Medical 
Society, Transactions, 1854, 43. Dr. Benedict in Medical Investigator (Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, 1847), 142-44, 

16 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, December 21, 1827. 

‘7 Indiana State Journal, September 10, 1845. Guy W. Wright, ‘‘ Observations on 
the Atmospheric Origin of the Endemic Sick Stomach . . .,’’ in Western Journal of 
the Medical and Physical Sciences, I (1827), 369. 
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of the nineteenth century, but it was staunchly opposed by many 
as contrary to the will of the Almighty and besides was not ayail. 
able to frontier folks. Erysipelas, otherwise known as the Black 
Tongue or King’s Evil, was epidemic at different times, as wa; 
influenza. Skin eruptions of a severe nature were not uncommon, 
and spread to whole communities, respecting neither age, ser, 
nor creed. In Michigan the disorder was dignified under the name 
of ‘‘ Michigan rash,’’ but when an outsider noted the naturalness 
of the motions and suggested brimstone and lard, some were un- 
kind enough to call it the ‘‘seven year itch.’’** Pneumonia or 
‘lung fever’’ was often prevalent in winter, but apparently 
milder in form during the days of cabins and fireplaces than later 
when tight houses and stoves were the rule. Many children died 
from the croup or ‘‘bold hives.’’ Rheumatism and attendant 
troubles were, of course, common, due to exposure in all kinds of 
weather, the practice of drying heavy, wet clothing on the body, 
and perhaps to neglected teeth, but tuberculosis, or consumption 
as then called, seemed to be no more in evidence in the West 
than elsewhere. Cancer, diseases of the heart, and other diseases 
mostly affecting those along in years, attracted little attention. 
In addition to its own maladies the West was subject to the 
attacks of a strange invader. The Asiatic cholera appeared 
north of Moscow in 1831, spread to Riga and Lubec, was dis- 
covered at Quebec in June of the following year, traveled up the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, thence to Albany and New York.” 
In July came notices of deaths at New York, Philadelphia, and 
Erie. General Scott’s troops on the way from Buffalo to the 
Black Hawk uprising landed at Detroit, July 4, with the disease, 
and death and panic followed. The upper story of the capitol 
building was used as a hospital. Twenty-eight deaths resulted in 
two weeks and the tolling of bells was discontinued because of 
the obvious effect. The wasted remnant of the troops was taken 
on to Fort Dearborn to spread the disease in Chicago and the 
West.” In August the dreaded plague was at Cleveland, and by 


18 A, D. P. Van Buren, ‘‘ The Fever and the Ague.. .,’’ in loc. cit., 303. 

19 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, August 26, 1831; Ohio State Journal, 
July 7, 28, 1832; New York Mercury, June 20, November 21 ff., 1832; Indians 
Journal, June 30, July 14, 1832. The progress of the plague can be followed in 
Niles’ Register (Philadelphia, 1811-49), XLII (1832), passim, or in any of the more 
important newspapers. 

20 General Scott to General Orr of the Indiana Volunteer Rangers, Indiana Jour- 
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October it hit Cincinnati.” The latter city was almost demoral- 
‘zed as the deaths mounted to 351 in about three weeks.” People 
fled to the country to escape, business was disrupted, newspaper 
carriers were gone and no one knew their routes.” Madison, 
Indiana had 42 cases and 22 deaths by November 8.*%* Henry 
(lav introduced a joint resolution in Congress for a day of 
prayer, and Governor Noah Noble of Indiana proclaimed a day 
‘‘for fasting and prayer to an overruling Providence, beseeching 
Him to arrest the progress of the disease, with its train of 
calamities,’? and urged all who believed in the efficacy of prayer 
to attend. With the coming of cold weather the ravages dimin- 
ished, only to return in the summer of 1833 with greater severity 
and over a wider range. Cincinnati suffered even worse than 
the previous year,” the disease spread to Columbus and the state 
penitentiary, to Aurora, Indiana, made its way north to Bloom- 
ington where the State Seminary had to be closed, and to 
Indianapolis where 62 deaths occurred in a month.** The Mich- 
igan legislature authorized the towns to establish a quarantine 
against travellers and even Governor Mason was arrested when 
he tried to get through Ypsilanti. 

It was not so much the number of cases and high fatality of 
the disease, but the mysteriousness and suddenness with which it 
nal, July 21, 1832. One hundred and fifty cases and fifty deaths were reported from 
‘hieago in the Journal of July 28, while James N. Hyde, Early Medical Chicago 
(Chicago, 1879), gave a total of fifty-eight deaths in one week from the two hundred 
cases in the Fort Dearborn hospital. M. M. Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
673-1835 (Chieago, 1913), 332. 

21 Ohio State Journal, July 28, October 10, 1832; Liberty Hall and Cincinnati 
Gazette, for July and October, 1832; Cleveland Advertiser, August 30, October 6, 
1832, 

*2 Cincinnati Chronicle, October 27, 1832; Niles’ Register, XLIII (1833), 149. 
Daily and weekly reports by the Board of Health appeared in the Gazette, Advertiser, 
and others. By late autumn it was estimated that Philadelphia and Baltimore had 
‘ost one thousand each, New York even more; New Orleans was rumored to be losing 
three hundred per day from the cholera and yellow fever. Lawrenceburg Palladium, 
in Indiana State Journal, November 22, 1832. 

*° Commercial Daily Advertiser, October 24, 1832. 

*4 Indiana State Journal, November 10, 22, 1832. 

*® Total cholera deaths in Cincinnati the year ending September 18, 1833 were 
513, or one in forty. This included most of the 351 deaths of 1832. Western Monthly 
Magazine (Cincinnati, 1833-36), I (1833), 483. For the four years preceding, the 
death rate for all eauses was one in thirty-four. 

*6 Indiana State Medical Society, Transactions, 1885, p. 105. Indiana Republican, 
July 25, 1833; Madison Republican and Banner, August 29, 1833. 
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struck, that filled people with dread and fear which often reach 
panic proportions. Persons in excellent health were suddenly 
stricken with a feeling of uneasiness, shortly were consume; 
with inward burnings and a craving for cold drinks, then can, 
vomiting, intestinal spasms almost as severe as in tetanus cases, 
and finally general debility, slow circulation, sunken eyes, ¢o)j 
lifeless skin, and collapse. The fate of many was decided withiy 
a few hours. 

Much speculation as to causes and keen interest as to treat. 
ment was aroused. As in earlier yellow fever epidemics various 
theories were advanced. Bad air, exhalations from the bowels 
of the earth, insensible changes in the atmosphere, comets, and 
animalculae — insects too small to see — in the air, were offered 
as explanations. Others merely said it was contagious and let 
it go at that. Dr. Daniel Drake of Cincinnati, the best know 
medical man in the West, whose writings on cholera were copied 
widely in the newspapers, inclined to the animalculae hypo- 
thesis —a rather close approach to the later germ theory. He 
called attention to the city filth,?” neglected vaults, lack of per. 
sonal cleanliness, ventilation, and proper diet, and advised nor- 
mal diet, continuance of one’s normal habits regarding liquor, a 
calm and hopeful mind, and the wearing of thin flannel over the 
trunk of the body if one could afford it. Quarantine was con- 
sidered futile, as well as embarrassing to commerce.** When it 
came to treatment Dr. Drake’s ideas hardly seem so sensible and 
modern. He thought calomel, jalop, rhubarb, opium, and mercury 
might possess some efficacy, but most startling was his recon- 
mendation of the old standby, bleeding. 


To bleed a patient who cannot be raised from his pillow without 
fainting, whose pulse is nearly imperceptible, whose skin ig cold, and 
extremities shrunk up to half their ordinary size, would at first view, 
seem rash and unwarrantable. But experience, which in medicine cal 
grant warrants for any procedure, has sanctioned the use of the lancet 
even when all these and other symptoms of extreme prostration, are 
present... . The quantity taken must vary with the effect. It generally 
flows with difficulty . . . and sometimes not at all, though large veins 


27 There were those who thought that Cincinnati’s new hog ordinance was ¢al 
culated to do more harm than good. Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, July 3, 
1832. 

28 Series of articles in ibid., July 26 ff., 1832. 
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be opened. In every desperate case, recourse should be had to the 
jugulars, from which blood will flow when it cannot be elicited from 
the arms; and, flowing, must contribute more to the relief of the op- 
pressed brain, than when drawn from the extremities.*° 


' Much of the medical treatment in pioneer days was domestic 
i and primitive. In every community there was some one handy 
in caring for the sick and steeped in his or her lore of cures, a 
combination of superstition, empericism, and home made science. 
' Indian influences were strong and these ‘‘yarb and root doctors’’ 
depended heavily upon the remedies obtained from forest and 
garden. For fevers, they recommended sweating and snake root 
with a purge of white walnut bark peeled upward,” sassafras, 
dogwood, willow, or a glass of pearl ash and water. The break- 
ing out in eruptive fevers, such as measles, was hastened by the 
use of sheep dung tea, popularly known as ‘‘nanny tea.’’ For 
pleurisy, if no bleeder was at hand, catnip or penny-royal, or 
butterfly weed tea, applications of boiled hot nettles, or brim- 
stone, sulphur, and eggs. For indigestion, rhubarb bitters or 
cayenne pepper in spirits applied to the stomach outside, and 
water and good old spirituous liquor within.” For ‘‘summer com- 
plaint’’ or dysentery, a poultice of pepper mint and tansy leaves, 
syrup of rhubarb with nitre, or slippery elm. If a child so afflicted 
wished to indulge in ripe blackberries, old cheese, or fresh ham 
and eggs it should be allowed to do so.*? Blood root was also 
good. Did baby have a fit, it was due to ‘‘worms,’’ and ‘‘pink 
and senna’’ were quickly administered, or else a dose of 20 to 
40 grains of serapings from pewter spoons. Green copperas or 
sugar and turpentine had their advocates. A tapeworm was not 
treated so roughly, for pumpkin seed tea was the proper remedy. 
For colds and sore throat, a piece of fat meat with pepper tied 
around the neck, grease from the Christmas goose, mustard and 
onion poultices, and blood root or cherry bark, rock candy and 


*° Daniel Drake, ‘‘Epidemie Cholera: —Its Pathology and Treatment,’’ in 
Western Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, V (1832), 612. 

‘° Contrast with Pennsylvania German theory: The leaves of boneset stripped up- 
wards act as emetic, downwards as a purgative. E. M. Fogel, Beliefs and Superstitions 
of the Pennsylvania Germans (Philadelphia, 1915), 278. 

‘Indiana Journal, August 30, 1825. 

*2 Western Sun, August 21, 1819. 


Dr, W. H. Selman, Indian Guide to Health for Families (Columbus, Indiana, 
1836), 14, 
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whiskey. For croup and asthma, alum, Indian turnip root jy 
molasses, or onion and garlic juice sometimes proved helpful, 
Rheumatism was treated externally with a mixture of calomel, 
tartarized antimony, cayenne pepper, and gum camphor, or , 
tincture of butterfly weed roots or ripe poke berries in French 
brandy. In case of fever, add bleeding. Strong tea of pokeberry 
leaves or rattleweed was recommended for smallpox patients, 
while saffron tea would bring out the measles. A bag of pounded 
slippery elm bark over the eye of the measles sufferer would 
draw out the fever, while a poultice of scraped raw potato was 
supposed to cure headache. The itch cure was hot water and 
soft soap applied with a corncob, followed by a lotion of sulphur 
and lard, or gunpowder and lard. Erysipelas called for a mix. 
ture of bitter root, yellow root, and slippery elm to be taken 
internally. 

Snake bite offered a wide choice of remedies, from white plan. 
tain boiled in milk, ash bark tea, alum water, or whiskey inter- 
nally applied, to incision and application of salt and gunpowder, 
black ash leaves, crushed garlic juice or salt and tobacco. To cuts 
and burns were applied crushed horseradish leaves in vinegar, 
a salve of pokeberry leaves boiled in flour, honey, eggs and sweet 
oil, or poultices of slippery elm or flaxseed. Jimson leaf salve was 
recommended for infection, Indian turnip or bog onion for car- 
buncles, and of course the camphor bottle was usually available. 
Smoke of burning honeycomb was supposed to be efficacious in 
drawing out the poison from a rusty nail wound, while tar, 
feathers, and brimstone on hickory coals was considered won- 
derful for mortifying flesh. One cancer cure called for the appli- 
cation of a teaspoonful of scrapings from a brass kettle, mixed 
with mutton suet, to the affected part, same not to be removed 
until the patient got well.** 

Home remedies and botanic medicines were esteemed in pro- 
portion to their potency or bitterness. The old reliable for gen- 
eral purposes was the bottle of bitters, concocted according to 
various favorite recipes from dewberry, cranebill, wild cherry, 
yellow poplar, or sarsaparilla — stewed, crushed, distilled and 
combined with witch hazel leaves, cider, whiskey, or brandy, and 
sumac or bitter roots. A favorite of the ‘‘botanists’’ was bruised 


34 Western Sun, August 26, 1820. 
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lobelia and red pepper pods covered with good whiskey. Such 
hitters were good for cholera infantum, ‘‘yaller janders,’’ 
phthisic (tuberculosis), croup, whooping cough, colds, coughs, 
and eatarrh. Each spring the mixture was taken as a tonic to 
drive the humors out of the system and purify the blood. All told 
there were between two and three hundred of these simples 
which constituted the Materia Medica of the pioneers.** Root 
and herb collecting was a routine activity for all and a part 
time vocation for some. 

A figure in pioneer life was the country doctor, who practiced 
his profession in fair weather and foul. Wolves and wildcats 
might keep him company on the solitary night journeys through 
almost trackless woods, but his nerves were steady and weird 
eries were not so dangerous as overhanging branches, hidden 
holes, or swollen streams. Sometimes he rode circuit to cover 
his territory. Tireless, fearless, often gruff, yet sympathetic, 
the doctor maintained a personal relationship with his people 
more intimate and vital than did minister or lawyer, and though 
frequently short of learning, intolerant of rivals, and given to 
petty quarrels, he was usually abundantly possessed of those 
qualities which made his humanity triumph over both nature and 
human selfishness, and himself a figure to be at the same time 
feared, loved, and venerated. His pay was uncertain, and when 
received, often in the form of produce.*® 

The frontiersman, self reliant and proud, and often poor, was 
reluctant to call for the doctor until after all home remedies had 
failed. Even then the doctor had to compete with all present and 
justify his system. Hence, perhaps, the bold treatments in these, 
the heroic days of medicine. ‘‘He came, every day, he purged, 
he bled, he blistered, he puked, he salivated his patient, he never 
cured him.’’ Pills were as large as cherries, and 20 to 100 grains 
of calomel were a favorite dose. Extreme salivation often re- 
sulted, with softening of gums, loss of teeth, and disfigurement. 

°° Dr. William P. Barton, Vegetable Materia Medica (Philadelphia, 1818, 1825), 
‘8 4 compendious two volume treatise of botannical description and medicinal prop- 
erties of plants indigenous to the United States. 

*6In a day of scarcity of specie and small change and prevalence of makeshifts, 
a Dr. Murdock of Brookville, Indiana, in 1825 issued script bills ‘‘good for one dose 


of medicine.’? These were known as ‘‘Puke Bills.’’ Patients rarely came back for 
second dose. Atlas and History of Franklin County (Indiana), (Chicago, 1882), 95. 
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Besides the lancet, leeches and cupping were used to bleed. The 
blister, the seton, and moxa were called into play. The seton wa; 
a thread of horse hair introduced through a fold of the skin ang 
kept there to ‘‘maintain an issue,’’ or irritate and inflame. 
Or a pea or small lump of lint would be kept in an incision in the 
thigh or leg. The moxa was a coil of carded cotton treated to bum 
slowly, so when placed on the skin it would irritate steadily. By 
judicious use of bellows ‘‘we should blow so that the moxa may 
burn as slowly as possible without allowing it to be extip. 
guished.’’ In cauterizing infection and wounds it was the iron 
heated to gray heat which was most irritating and torturous, 
hence the most effective. For fever and delirium the patient was 
bled until faint and relaxed, an emetic of ipecac administered, 
then a cathartic (calomel), then opium to allay irritability of 
internal organs. Meanwhile the sufferer was probably confined 
in a closed room, sandwiched between feather beds, and forbid- 
den cooling drinks. To cure the dumb ague it was necessary to 
bring on the shakes. ‘‘Carry then your patient into the passage 
between the two cabins .. . and strip off all his clothes that he 
may lie naked in the cold air and upon a bare sacking — and 
then and there pour over and upon him successive buckets of 
cold spring water, and continue until he has a decided and pretty 
powerful smart chance of a shake.’’** Wet sheets wrapped 
around the sufferer were also used to drive out the fever. Ii 
pneumonia resulted, the cure was bleeding, tartar emetic and 
calomel.** No indirect attacks, these, but frontal assaults. ‘‘We 
used no manner of temporizing treatment, but aimed our agents 
directly at the extermination of diseases. Opium, ipecac, tar- 
tarized antimony, nitrate of potassa, spirits of mindereri and 
spirits of niter, with other means too tedious to mention, were 
all frequently brought into requisition. Under the above manner 
of treating a case of remittent fever it was no uncommon thing 
on our second visit to find our patient sitting up feeling ‘pretty 


87 Baynard R. Hall, The New Purchase or Early Days in the Far West (New 
York, 1855), 238. 

88 Alfred Patton, ‘‘Medical History of Vincennes,’’ in Indiana State Medica! 
Society, Transactions, 1874. Bleeding was considered proper at the beginning of 4! 
inflammatory fevers, inflamation of the lungs, intestines, bladder, stomach, kidney, 
throat, and eyes, and good for coughs, headaches, rheumatism, apoplexy, 40¢ 
epilepsy. Benezet, Family Physician, 464. 
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well, except a little weak,’ and within a few days able to return 
to his ordinary avocations.’’ ** In case of death there probably 
was no second visit. That the doctors were sincere in practice 
of such treatment is evidenced by the fact that many tried their 
own medicine, with fatal results. That any patients survived 
hoth disease and cure speaks wonders for their constitutions 
and powers of resistence. 

Opportunities for education of doctors were limited. Transyl- 
vania University at Lexington established a medical department 
in 1799 but it did not really begin to function until 1819 when 
there were six instructors and seven graduates.*® Dr. Daniel 
Drake, after two years service on the faculty, established his 
own school at Cincinnati, which in 1819 was chartered as the 
Medical College of Ohio.** Comparatively few of the prac- 
titioners in the West were medical school graduates, or had even 
‘attended lectures.’’ *® Access to the medical profession was al- 
most as easy as to the law. A young man ‘‘read medicine’’ with 
some local doctor, rolled his pills, mixed his powders, and took 
eare of the horse. After a time he was ready to doctor on his 
own. Medical books and professional periodicals were scarce. 


39 Dr. Joel Pennington, ‘‘ Early Medical History of Eastern Indiana,’’ in Indiana 
te Medical Society, Transactions, (1873). A different view of the doctors’ 
methods is presented by Margaret Lafever, ‘‘Story of Early Life in Michigan,’’ in 

chigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Collections, XXX VIII (1912), 673. 

See Dr. Robert Peters, Medical History of Transylvania University, in Filson 
Publications (Louisville, 1884-), no. 20, 1905, appendix, 166. So unim- 
rtant was the work of the Transylvania medical department prior to 1819 that 
the statement, ‘‘ Prior to 1816 there was not a medical college west of the Allegheny 
mountains.’’ (See Dr. G. H. W. Kemper, ‘‘ Medical History of Indiana’s First Cen- 
tury,’? in J. P. Dunn, Indiana and Indianans (Chicago, 1919), II, 788) and a 
similar one ‘‘ Prior to 1819 there was not ...’’ (See Indiana State Medical Journal 
Fort Wayne, 1908-), XI (1919), 199), are both substantially correct. By 1834 the 
school had had 2810 students and given 699 medical degrees. 

41 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, October 19, 1819. Edward D. Mansfield, 
Life and Services of Daniel Drake, M.D. (Cincinnati, 1855) gives the main facts in 
the life of this versatile but somewhat cantankerous pioneer physician, and of the 
Medical College. Also Charles D. Meigs, A Biographical Notice of Daniel Drake, M.D., 
prepared for the 1853 meeting of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1853) and Otto Juettner, ‘‘Rise of Medical Colleges in the Ohio Valley,’’ 
n Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XXII 
1913), 481, 

* Dr. W. H. Wisehard thought that in 1825 in Indiana not over ten per cent of 
the physicians were graduates of medical colleges and not over twenty-five per cent 
had ever attended any lectures. Indiana State Medical Society, Transactions, 1889, 
presidential address, 
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If the doctor possessed one book on each of four or five fields 
of medicine, he was considered fairly well equipped.** At Phila. 
delphia, the medical center of the country, there had been pub. 
lished for a number of years the Eclectic Repertory and Analy. 
ical Review, but it was not until Dr. Drake began publication a 
Cincinnati in 1827 of his Western Journal of the Medical anj 
Physical Sciences that a professional periodical was generally 
available in the West. 

Strict regulation of medical practice at first was impractica| 
due to the shortage of doctors, and to the innate laissez faire or 
democratic ideas prevalent in the period. About 1820 Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan territory created medical districts 
and provided for boards of censors or medical societies to exam. 
ine and fix requirements. Some carping criticism questioned the 
right of the legislatures to regulate medical practices, but the 
attitude of the regulars was that the legislature had the same 
right as to regulate marriage. During the thirties and forties 
most of these laws were repealed and the field left wide open. 
In Indiana farmers, blacksmiths, and others tried their hand, 
and in Michigan the supreme court ruled that a ‘‘doctor is any 
person calling himself such.’’ It was not until about 1870 that 
effective legislation was enacted.* 

The warfare between the ‘‘regulars’’ and the ‘‘quacks”’ of the 
medical profession was long and bitter, but who was which was 
often hard to determine. Generally speaking it was the calomel. 
mercury-bleeding doctors or allopathists,** who were regarded 
as the orthodox members of the profession, but the botanic or 


43 Many still used books published in the eighteenth century such as Benjamin 
Bell’s Surgery, Alexander Hamilton’s Obstetrics, and William Cullen’s Practice of 
Medicine, the latter reprinted in the United States in 1806, 1816, and 1822. Later 
the works of Doctors Rush, Thomas, and others came into use. 

44In 1822 the Cincinnati Western Quarterly Reporter ran for six issues and iD 
1826 was started the semi-monthly Ohio Medical Repository. Dr. Drake joined the 
editors and in 1827 the publication was changed to the monthly Western Medical and 
Physical Journal which in the second volume became Western Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences. In 1839 when the medical department of Cincinnati College 
was dissolved the Journal was transferred to Louisville and united with the Louisville 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 

45 Indiana repealed all regulatory laws in 1830, Illinois removed fines for wu 
licensed practice in 1826, and Michigan in 1838. 

46 The allopaths worked with remedies designed to produce effects different from 
those of the disease treated. 
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non-mineral medicine men seemed at times not only to have 
ereater numbers and popularity on their side, but more of sense 
and science as well. Some progress had been made in the practice 
of the irregulars since the days of Dr. Salmon, who in his opposi- 
tion to the blood letting fraternity, concocted some strange 
recipes.” Professor Rafinesque, the eminent and eccentric na- 
turalist and antiquary of Transylvania University, was not con- 
tent with his Medical Flora but presented his pulmel system for 
the eure of tuberculosis and general debility.** It was Samuel 
Thomson, however, who with his New Guide to Health; or Botan- 
ic Family Physician, established a system and a large popular 
following. Book and patent rights to practice sold for $20.00.*° 
This system was predicated on the idea that all diseases are 
the effect of one general cause and can be removed by one gen- 
eral remedy. Heat is the substance of life; absence of heat is the 
cause of disease; heat is the remedy. No one ever died of a 
fever, said Thomson, he always got cold first. His treatment 
called for emesis by use of Lobelia inflata, steam baths, and a 
group of vegetable medicines numbered in potency from one to 
six, designed to stimulate and heat internally. ‘‘ Friendly Botanic 
Societies’? were organized all over the country and in 1829 the 
‘Reformed Medical Society of New York’’ was formed. The 
next year the Society founded the ‘‘Reformed Medical College’’ 
at Worthington, Ohio, with Thomas V. Morrow as president. 
The college and its teachings were attacked not only by the 
regular doctors, but even Thomson’s disciples accused it of 
plagiarism and ‘‘mongrelism.’’ One of the latter, Dr. Thomas 
Hersey, began publication of his Thomsonian Recorder at 
Columbus in 1832, and in 1836 Morrow and his colleagues began 


47 William Salmon, The Compleat English Physician, or the Druggist Shop Opened 
London, 1693). 

*® Constantine Samuel Rafinesque-Schmaltz, Medical Flora; or Manual of the 
Medical Botany of the United States of North America (Philadelphia, 1828-30). 
The Pulmist ; or Introduction to the Art of Curing and Preventing the Consumption 
wr Chronic Phthisis (Philadelphia, 1829). The pulmel was a vegetable compound de- 
signed to act upon the lungs and whole system and came in the form of syrup, 
balsam, basalmie syrup, lotion, wine, sweet chocolate of pulmel (liquid or solid), 
sugar of pulmel, honey of pulmel, logenes, and powder. 

** Thomson, of Massachusetts, had taken out federal patents in 1813 and 1823. 
His work had been causing considerable trouble in the East since 1809, and he was 
one of the first publicly to attack allopathy. Samuel Thomson, Narrative of the life 
and Medical Discoveries of Samuel Thomson (Boston, 1822), 95 ff., 123, 163. 
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publication of The Western Medical Reformer. Much hard an) 
vituperative language flowed between the various botanic fae. 
tions, as well as from the regulars.*’ Although the reforme; 
generally deprecated the study of anatomy, it seems that the 
Worthington College got into some trouble locally regarding 
midnight graveyard visits, and the people of the town attacked 
Morrow’s home and wrecked their vengeance upon the college 
buildings. The institution then moved to Cincinnati where jt 
became eventually the Cincinnati Eclectic College. In spite of 
protests against chartering ‘‘Steam Colleges’’ and legalizing 
quackery, Cincinnati became an open haven for the quick and 
easy type of school, and some kind of diploma could be had al. 
most for the asking.” 

However much the various groups of reformers of the botanic 
tribe might differ among themselves, they usually stuck to- 
gether in their struggles for equal legal rights, and in criticism 
of the regulars. They accused the latter not only of bleeding arms 
but of pocketbooks as well, and of endangering life by their 
poisonous mineral medicines. Ordinarily none too certain of 
their chemistry, anatomy, or materia medica, they were proud 
of their botanic orthodoxy, as was the old doctor who assured 
the new comer from a medical college that he never administered 
any mineral medicine whatsoever except the iron in the ‘‘cast 
steel’’ soap from which he made his pills. At times the competi- 
tion of these ‘‘peoples doctors’’ was such that the regular doc- 
tors were forced to adopt their methods or lose their practice. 

Besides the botanic doctors there were other groups hovering 
around the fringe of medical science. The homeopaths sought to 
cure with remedies which would produce on a healthy person, 
effects similar to the symptoms of the disease to be cured. [n- 
finitely small or diluted doses of medicine were held to be most 
potent physiologically.” One critic of this idea said it was about 


60 Dr. Daniel Drake in ‘‘The People’s Doctors,’’ in Western Journal of the Med- 
ical and Physical Sciences, III (1830), 393-420 and 455-62, reviews some of the 
current literature with a trenchant pen. 

51 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 2, 1837. Juettner, ‘‘ Rise of Medical Colleges 
in the Ohio Valley,’’ in loc. cit., 490. 

52 Homeopathy was practised in Boston after 1825 by Dr. J. B. Gram. Samuel 
Hahneman of Germany, to whose teachings homeopathic practise owed much, be 
lieved that the attentuated doses developed ‘‘the spiritual power which lies in the 
inner nature of medicines.’’ 
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as sensible as to expect even a German to be able to detect beer 
at the mouth of the River Spree after a glass had been spilled 
<everal miles up stream. Some of the medicines were quite thin, 
as, for instance, the pigeon soup made by hanging two pigeons 
in the kitchen window so that their shadow fell in a 10-gallon pot 
on the stove. After the shadow was boiled ten hours over a 
slow fire, one drop of the mixture was to be given in a glass of 
water every ten days. The ‘‘Specific Method’’ men selected 
medicines not to produce similar symptoms, but of similar char- 
acter of action to the general character of the disease. They 
held that if the attenuation of dosage possessed power, then 
every remedial agent, if sufficiently diluted, would be converted 
into a deadly poison. Then there were the Hydropathists, or 
water cure men, whose theories were the antithesis of those of 
the steam doctors. Most elastic of all were the eclectics, true 
democrats of the field of medicine. They pretended to be familiar 
with all of the irregular systems, and the patient — or if he was 
incapacitated for voting, his friends or relatives — was per- 
mitted to name his own treatment, provided of course he did not 
wish to take calomel, opium, or be bled.” 

In addition to the amateur healers, Indian medicine men, 
botanists, and what not, the pioneer doctor had to fight super- 
stition and the patent medicine business. ‘‘Among the most 
disagreeable things attending the practice of medicine, are the 
prejudices the physician must constantly meet with, either in 
the mind of the patient, or in those of his friends. It is easier 
to cure the bodily complaint of a hundred persons than to eradi- 
cate the prejudices from the mind of one. Sickness and death, 
surrounded as they were with an air of the supernatural, easily 
called forth the folk lore of primitive medicine. 

Among the prescriptions recommended, and at one time or 
another tried by a considerable portion of the people were: To 
prevent bedsore, put an unused crock or the axe under the bed, 
for night sweat, a pail of water. Wrap around a dried eelskin 
for a sprain, take serapings from the table cover for colic, and 

kay The term eclectic (selective) is frequently used to include all of the new 
schools of the healing art. A general view of the subject may be had from Alexander 
Wilder, History of Medicine (New Sharon, Maine, 1901). This book is a history of 
American eclectic practice. 

**A country physician in Indiana Republican, August 1, 1833. 
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goat urine for kidney trouble. To cure ague hang a spider around 
the neck or have the sufferer take some of his own urine. Carry 
home chestnuts or three potatoes in the pocket for piles, eat fried 
rattlesnake for tuberculosis, eat the heart of a rattlesnake t 
cure epilepsy, and soup made of a chicken, feathers and all, t) 
cure constipation. Fried mouse pie or spanking with a bakeoyey 
mop was a cure for bedwetting, a mole held in the hand until jt 
died was cure for a felon, and to stroke a tumor with the hand 
of a corpse would make it disappear. A toad tied on a snakebite 
wound would draw out the poison. If the toad died another was 
put on, and when it lived the poison was all out and the danger 
gone. For epilepsey a forked hickory tree was wedged open at 
the crotch, the victim passed through three times, and the wedge 
removed. If the tree healed and grew, the epileptic would re. 
cover. Treatments for warts were almost numberless. 

Pow-wowing, charm cures, and magnetic healers all had their 
devotees. A man might tell a woman a charm, a woman tell a 
man, but if man told man, or woman told woman, the charm was 
lost. Some persons were gifted with ‘‘blowing out the fire’’ and 
were called upon to treat burns. Others by magic words and a 
red thread could cure erysipelas, or if a child was afflicted with 
short growth, the string which measured its length and found 
it less than seven times its foot length, was looped, the child 
passed through three times while words were repeated, and then 
the string was twined around the grindstone. When the string 
wore out the child would be of proper length. A stye touched 
with nine gooseberry thorns by the proper person, would disap- 
pear, and ring worm touched nine different ways with a thimble 
would be cured. Madstones, loadstones, various minerals and 
woods were widely used, and astrological signs heeded. July and 
August were the ‘‘dog days,’’ when Sirius cast a baneful effect 
on the blood and air. Wounds would become infected, disease 
was readily caught, and even the old swimming hole was viewed 
askance for its poisonous water. 

Prevalence of superstition and practice of charm cures, after 
all, were mostly negative evils. But with the growth of the 
traffic in patent medicines, came a positive menace, and one 
which a hundred years of education in an era of science has not 
been able to eradicate. Strange as it may seem, the rise of the 
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patent medicine business was synchronous with and dependent 
upon the development of education and the newspaper. The 
schools made it possible to read, the newspaper furnished some- 
thing to read. The newspaper made the patent medicine business, 
and the medicine advertisements sustained the newspaper.® In- 
cidentally the advertising methods applied were later to be 
extended to many fields. 

The ailing pioneer, uncured by home remedies or local quacks, 
was ever willing to place his trust in the promises of the won- 
derful elexirs and curealls which came in bottles. The word in 
print carried more authority than word of mouth. Advertise- 
ments picked at random from any newspaper will serve as sam- 
ples of the hundreds that appeared weekly in the period between 
1815 and 1840. A three-column advertisement in the Western 
Sun of July 15, 1815, proclaimed the virtues of the 13 patent 
medicines of Dr. T. W. Dyott, M.D., of Philadelphia, guaranteed 
to eure anything from gout to female disorders. Dr. J. Shinn 
advertised his Panacea, good for sore throat, ulcerous condi- 
tions, and ‘‘Chronick’’ diseases of the liver. Testimonials were 
appended from two members of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania.*® LaMott’s cough drops, ‘‘peculiarly adapted to 
the present prevailing dis-orders of the lungs leading to con- 
sumptions,’’ Vegetable Rheumatic Drops, Dr. Felix’s celebrated 
Liver Pills, Hay’s liniment for dropsy, swelling, sores, and 
rheumatism, Morrison’s Pills — a sure remedy for diseases run- 
ning from consumption to epilepsy — Dr. Peters’ pills for fevers 
and the blood,®’ Hepatica Tribola for coughs, consumption, and 
liver complaints, and Dr. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge which could 
be safely administered to the tenderest infant, were a few of the 
widely advertised remedies. The patent of Dr. Galleckes of Ger- 
many, ‘*The Greatest of Human Benefactors,’’ possessed triple 
powers derived from the vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
doms, and by filling the vacuum in the materia medica, proved 
the conqueror of physicians. The famous Hygeian Vegetable 


8 The only other considerable source of income of the country newspaper was the 
publie printing of laws, notices, ete. 

*¢ Vincennes (Indiana) Western Sun, June to December, 1824. 

** Dr. Peters claimed to be a graduate of Yale College and the Medical College 
of Berkshire, Massachusetts and combined literature with his science by writing 
poems for his advertisements. 
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widely advertised in the 1830’s was recommended as a cure for 
consumptions, cholera morbus, inflammation, dyspepsia, fevers 
ague, indigestion, diseases of the liver, gout, rheumatism, lup. 
bago, dropsy, St. Vitus Dance, epilepsy, apoplexy, paralysis 
green sickness, small pox, measles, whooping cough, and syph. 
ilis —in fact for all complaints and disorders to which the fies) 
was heir. These, with scores of other ‘‘Balsams,’’ ‘‘Expe¢. 
torants,’’ ‘‘Vegetable Compounds,’’ pills, linaments, syrups, 
elexirs, compounds, and tonics adorned the pages of the papers 
or were peddled by pitch men and ‘‘professors.’’ Many were 
nationally advertised, while others were local discoveries. 
Doctors and medical societies might protest and ery out 
against such fraud and quackery but the rantings and ravings 
of the ‘‘medicine men’’ were not to be stifled or their products 
eliminated, as the long life of many of these remedies and the 
ample fortunes of their promoters bear witness. Even the news. 
papers, possibly not yet sufficiently commercialized to be muz- 
zled, reprinted articles from eastern papers and added their 


own warnings against the dangers of the great gullibility on the 
part of the people. 


However lenient we are at present with respect to the notorious, 
illiterate empiries, that infest this country, more care was taken 
formerly, of the peoples constitutions, and their health was not suffered 
to be infected by these poisoners of whole countries. . . . Cobblers now 
set up for regular-bred physicians; hacney coach-men and _ barbers 
for anatomist and natural philosophers; washerwomen for chymists; 
tumblers .. . and scavengers, for bone setters and occulists, et cetera. 
Nothing can equal the ignorance of such empiries but the stupidity of 
those people who buy their unwholesome preparations.** 


In spite of the diseases and heavy mortality, births exceeded 
deaths, and population increased. Early marriages and large 
families were the rule, for a young man could support a family 


as soon as he could do a man’s work on the farm. Said a western 
congressman in 1824: 


Why, sir, you may visit the humblest cottage in our country, and 
you will find everything to admire. So soon as the faithful dog, by his 
saluting bark, announces that a stranger is coming, your astonishment 
would commence; you would have the singular felicity of beholding 4 
58 Western Sun, July 6, 1826. 
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most delightful spectacle — about twelve or thirteen fine, ruddy, well- 
formed, hearty-looking young Democrats, would run out to see the 
stranger; and upon entering the house, you would be met by a very 
plain unaffected woman, to all appearances about thirty years old, 
whose countenance would at once tell you to make your self easy; 
you would meet with kindness, and, in casting your eyes around, you 
would see two more little fellows, who were too small to run out at the 
first alarm.*® 


This ease was probably not more typical than the description 
was accurate, yet it indicates an ideal, or culture trait of the 
time. Politicians and statesmen thought of votes, man power, 
increasing wealth. Some parents thought of children as economic 
assets, others took seriously the injunction to be fruitful and 
multiply, or took pride in their large broods as evidences of 
virility and social standing; many gave the matter little or no 
thought. At any rate children came in almost annual crops. In 
the journals and reminiscences of the period, records for the 
most part from the more advanced and articulate classes, the 
prayers for large families are usually followed by a depressing 
record of early deaths. ‘‘The giving up of our little son, [sixth 
child] .. . who departed this life second month, 26th, . . . so 
earnest and thoughtful for his age, pierced our hearts deeply.’’ 
In the next paragraph, ‘‘Our little daughter, . . . was born 
29th of eleventh month, and departed this life eighth month 
i3th. Our little daughter came as a jewel into our family, 
remaining with us only eight months and fourteen days. She 
was as beautiful as the sunlight and as sweet as a rose. Her 
visit was short in this beautiful world.’’ A year later, ‘‘Our 
son... was born first month, 29th . . . a frail delicate child.’’ 
Seven children and then the mother died. ‘‘She left us and the 
pleasant scenes of time going into the Beyond, fourth month 
12th, feeling an assurance that all would be well with her.’’ But 
it soon became ‘‘an imperative duty to secure a companion for 
myself, and a mother for my children.’’ In due course were 
recorded six more children and several more deaths, mostly from 
preventable diseases. In later years this rugged and exemplary 
go-getter, who had accumulated even more acres than offspring, 
seemed to have had slight doubts. ‘‘ As I look back over the years 


*® Robert P. Letcher, in Annals of Congress,18 Cong., 1 Sess., II, 2523-25. 
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gone by, I conclude I would be much better satisfied if I had put 
up a small stable near the school house, and provided a horse 
and vehicle for the children to ride to an from school.’’® Ag for 
the poorer and less responsible folk, they were troubled neither 
by ‘‘imperative duties,’’ or post mortem introspection. 

Births, weddings, funerals — episodes in the simple annals of 
the lesser folk, events in the lives of their betters. For many of 
the pioneer women, rugged and accustomed to hard physical 
labor, childbirth was not an event to interfere seriously with the 
routine of life. Often far from the services of a doctor when 
her time came, the wife was dependent upon the help of neigh- 
bors, among whom there would probably be one who made pro- 
fession to midwifery. Nevertheless, when added to the other 
hardships of life, the burden of too frequent childbearing and 
inexpert attention usually exacted its penalty. All too many 
women lost their bloom with their teens, were tired out and run 
down by thirty, and old at forty. Tombstones in the churchyards 
bear testimony that many a wife died young, to be followed by a 
second who contributed her quota and labors, and perhaps by a 
third who stood a good chance to outlive the husband. 

Babies being no rarity, they received no special attention; 
they were raised, not reared. The same rule of thumb or trial 
and error methods that applied to crops or cattle, were good 
enough. The science of infant care was not yet, and instead of 
a vitamin baby got a bacon rind, sometimes attached to a string 
so that when accidently swallowed it might be recovered. When 
weaned, usually by the almanac, youngsters began to eat corn- 
bread, biscuits, and pot likker like grownups. The fittest su 
vived, and the rest ‘‘the Lord seen fitten to take away.’’ 

Even among people of means there was a certain carelessness 
regarding health. Quite modern was the description of practice 
of some of the young ladies: 


Again, young ladies at school, and sometimes with their parents, 
will resolve to become extremely pale, from a notion that it looks 
60‘*The Autobiography of Abel Mills,’’ in Illinois State Historical Society 

Journal, XIX (1926-27), passim. 
61 Many are the instances told of outdoor births in the winter, after which th 


mother carried the child some miles to shelter, neither the worse off for the & 
perience, 
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interesting. For this purpose, they will substitute for their natural 
food, pickles of all kinds, powdered chalk, vinegar, burnt coffee, pepper 
and other spices, especially cinnamon and cloves; others will add to 
these paper, of which many sheets are sometimes eaten in a day; and 
this is persisted in till the natural appetite for wholesome food is 
superseded by a depraved and morbid desire for everything but that 
which is nutritious; . . . Such practices as these, added to the other 
causes . .. Sufficiently account for the decayed and decaying state of 
health among the female population of the United States.* 


Were such conditions to continue another fifty years, this ob- 
server of 1840 predicted that it would require a new race of 
settlers in the West to supply the worn out constitutions of the 
old ones, just as new lands were required to replace the worn out 
fields of the seaboard states. 

Yet indifference and ignorance were slowly giving way before 
more enlightened views. The following editorial on health, copied 
in the Madison (Indiana) Republic and Banner from Sears’ New 
Family Recipe Book may have expressed ideas far ahead of the 
times, but such advice was becoming the rule rather than the 
exception: 

Rise early. Eat simple food. Take plenty of exercise. Eat what best 
agrees with your system and resolutely abstain from what hurts you, 
however well you may like it. Have nothing at all to do with quacks 
and do not tamper with quack medicines. Let those who love to be 
invalids drink strong green tea, eat pickles, preserves and hot bis- 
cuits. Have your bed chamber well aired and have fresh bed linen 
every week. It is not healthy to sleep in heated rooms.® 


Not all of the works of this nature, however, confined them- 
selves to such practical advice, though on the whole their sound- 
hess was certainly equal to that given by the average medical 
practitioner. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine or Poor Man’s Friend, 
published in 1830, was in its twelfth edition in 1838 and claimed 
sales of 100,000 by 1839. About one-eighth of the work discussed, 
under the heading, ‘‘Of the Passions,’’ such subjects as fear, 
anger, hope, joy, jealousy, grief, religion, intemperance, and 
love—a combination of mental hygiene, morality, and advice 


* James 8S. Buckingham, The Eastern and Western States of America (London, 
1842), III, 71-72. 


* Issue of June 28, 1834. 
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to the lovelorn. A fraction of the remainder explained the med 
ical lore of the day. 

Thus it may fairly be said that the pioneer settlers of the Olq 
Northwest not only engaged in a heroic struggle in the blazing 
of new trails, the establishment of homes, and the protectioy 
from the Red Man, but also fought a valiant and not always sue. 
cessful battle against the ravages of disease accompanied by the 
deterring forces of superstition, fads, and crude medical prac 
tices. Survival, therefore, was acheived, perhaps, in spite of, 
rather than because of the unhygienic methods of this period. 





THE DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE OF OPEN RANGE 
RANCHING IN THE NORTHWEST? 


By Haroxtp E. Briaes 


The early cattle industry on the ranges of Wyoming, Montana, 
and Dakota grew out of the needs of immigrants, military posts, 
Indian agencies, and mining camps for stock and fresh beef. 
Although the frontier cattlemen made good profits from their 
small herds and demonstrated the practicability of wintering 
stock on the open ranges of the North, they soon saw that the 
further expansion of this pioneer industry was dependent upon 
railroad connections with eastern markets, a supply of cheap 
cattle to stock the empty ranges, and the removal of the Indian 
barrier in certain areas.’ 

After the Civil War the cattlemen of Texas, facing the prob- 
lem of overstocked ranges and the lack of suitable markets, began 
to look for relief. Lured by good prices and available ranges 
they were soon moving their longhorns northward in consider- 
able numbers.’ The Union Pacific Railroad was constructed 
through central Nebraska and southern Wyoming in 1868 and 
1869 and the influx of Texas cattle into those regions was rapid. 
A Cheyenne editor reports the arrival of a large Texas herd in 
that vicinity in February, 1868, and in May the sale of one 
thousand head to a local meat dealer at five cents a pound gross. 
The same editor, commenting upon the season of 1871, stated 
that the number of cattle in that region had more than doubled 


‘The term Northwest as used in this paper includes the territories of Wyoming, 
Montana, and Dakota, which came into the Union in 1889 as the states of Wyoming, 
Montana, North and South Dakota. 

* Ernest 8S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman (Minneapolis, 1929), 1-82, passim; 
Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier (Cleveland, 1925), II, 97-101; Horace 
Greeley, Overland Journey (New York, 1860), 72-75; Henry Latham, Trans-Missis- 
sippt Stock Raising (Omaha, 1871), 41-42. 

‘Joseph G. MeCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and South- 
west (Kansas City, 1874), 19, 24, 88; J. M. Hunter, The Trail Drivers of Texas 
Nashville, 1925), 2-3, 962; Notes of Lewis F. Crawford, ‘‘Interview with H. H. 
Larned,’? in Butte (N. D.), Sentinel, June 21-23, 1921. 
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since 1869.* In spite of unfavorable business conditions in the 
early seventies the process of stocking the available ranges of 
Wyoming went on unabated. The number of cattle in the terri. 
tory increased from 90,000 in 1874 to 450,000 in 1879 and 530,000 
in 1880. The first shipment of cattle from Wyoming eastward 
occurred in 1870, the number of cars increasing from 286 in 1873 
to 1,649 in 1877. Union Pacific cars carried twenty head. The 
largest number of shipments was made from Rock Springs, 
Rock River, and Cheyenne. Freight charges to Chicago in 1879 
varied from $250 a car at Green River in the western portion 
to $138 at Pine Bluffs in the eastern section. The prices paid in 
1876 for trail cattle averaged $13 for two year old steers and 
$16 to $17 for three year olds.* 

The Wyoming Stock Graziers’ Association was organized at 
Cheyenne in October, 1871. It held annual meetings with a con- 
siderable membership until 1879 when a reorganization took 
place and the name was changed to the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association. The Wyoming cattleman developed the open range 
system as the country in which he operated was not adaptable to 
other methods. His contact with the expert Texas stockman soon 
gave him all the details.° 

A demand for cattle in the stock-growing areas of south 
western Montana coincided in time with the early Texas drives 
and small herds of southern cattle were driven into the territory. 
In 1871 a Virginia City editor noted that eight hundred Texas 
longhorns were due to arrive in October. In the same year an- 
other herd was driven to the Sun River northeast of Virginia 
City, the frontier of the cattle-growing industry at that time.’ 
As the force of the early invasions was felt many of the older 

4Cheyenne Daily Leader, February 20, April 22, May 31, 1869; January 1%, 
April 11, 1872; Annual Report of the Denver Board of Trade, 1872, pp. 61-69. 

5 Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 24, 1870; July 11, 1876; Cheyenne Daily Sun, 
January 3, 1884; Message of the Governor of Wyoming Territory (Cheyenne), 1877, 
10-11. In spite of the high freight charges and a large shrinkage from the long hau’, 
it was possible to make a good profit. Texas cattle could be bought cheap and the 
Chicago market was beginning to pay better prices for the heavy well conditioned 
western cattle. Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 12, 14, 1875; July 7, 11, 1876; MeCoy, 
Historic Sketches, 250-55. 

6 Osgood, Day of the Cattleman, 88, 119-24. ; 

7 Virginia City Weekly Montanian, April 13-20, 1871; Conrad Kohrs, ‘‘A Vet 


eran’s Experience in the Western Cattle Trade,’’ in Breeder’s Gazette (Chicago, 
1881-), 1912, pp. 1328-32. 
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stockmen moved their herds into the less crowded areas to the 
north and east. Miles City was founded in 1877 and in 1878 be- 
came the metropolis of the eastern Montana cow country. The 
lack of railroad connections, a change from placer to deep vein 
mining and a shift from the use of oxen to horses and mules in 
freighting soon brought the boom to a close and Montana ranch- 
ers found their herds increasing far beyond the local demands. 
In 1874 a Deerlodge newspaper placed the surplus in that vicin- 
ity at 17,000 head, chiefly four and five year olds. They could be 
purchased for ten dollars a head. A few ranchers, in their eager- 
ness to get rid of their surplus, made drives to the Union Pacific, 
a distance of about four hundred miles. Small profits were some- 
times made but it was too uncertain to become a regular 
practice.® 

The Montana stockman did not develop the open range system 
in the late sixties and early seventies as did his Wyoming col- 
league. His early activities, restricted to the hills and mountain 
valleys, compelled him to keep his cattle within comparatively 
small areas. Under these circumstances it was necessary to feed 
and look after his herds during the winter months. But as he 
began to move eastward into the open country of central and 
eastern Montana, he gradually discarded his old methods and 
learned the technique of the open range.’ 

Some of the leading cattlemen of Montana, at a meeting in 
Virginia City in December, 1873, attempted to organize an asso- 
ciation but the plan failed. The Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association was perfected at Helena, January 23, 1879, with a 
membership of twenty-two. The first official meeting was held in 
February. The organization of the Wyoming and Montana stock 
associations is significant in showing the growing importance of 
the cattle industry in those territories. As the range became 
larger and cattle became more numerous, the development of 
such associations was inevitable. The purpose of the stock or- 
ganizations was to secure unified action for the common good. 
It was necessary to protect the winter ranges from summer 
grazing, to establish the roundup and a system of brands, to 
handle the disposition of stray cattle, secure protection from 

*Deerlodge, New Northwest, May 23, 1874; Cheyenne Daily Leader, July 7, 


1876; Helena Independent, January 25, 1879. 
* Osgood, Day of the Cattleman, 88-89. 
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cattle thieves and obtain beneficial legislation by the territoriaj 
legislatures.” 

In the early seventies the cattle used in the southeastern por. 
tion of Dakota were raised by the frontier farmers or driven jy 
from lowa, Minnesota, or Texas. A small herd driven in fron 
the East was reported at Yankton, July 13, 1871, and in the sum. 
mer of 1874 a herd of 2,000 Texas cattle crossed the Missour; 
River into Dakota from Niobrara, Nebraska to be slaughtered at 
the Indian agencies to the north.’ Until 1875 no cattle were 
raised or ranged in that portion of Dakota west of the Missourj 
River as that region was Indian country in the great Sioux 
reservation. The Black Hills area in the southwestern corner of 
the territory had been advertised as having gold deposits and a 
survey by the federal government had reported it as excellent 
for open range grazing.” 

With the discovery of gold in the hills in paying quantities 
and the opening of that area to settlement in February, 1877, a 
new field of operations was presented to ambitious cattlemen. 
Herds were immediately driven in from Wyoming and Texas 
and sold in the mining towns at a good profit. By December, 
1877, 100,000 cattle were reported in the Black Hills, many of 
which had been driven from Texas.** Late in 1879 a Deadwood 
editor commenting upon the ranching situation, said: ‘‘Our cat- 
tle are rolling fat and we are assured that they will need neither 
hay nor shelter during the coming winter. Last year the percent 
of loss from exposure was very low. Large herds are now on 
their way from the south and west and before another year 
passes Dakota, or at least a portion of it, will be one of the great 
stock sections of the west.’’ ** 

Stock in the hills area increased eighty per cent in 1880 and 
one hundred per cent in 1881, while 100,000 head were marketed 
in 1881. The Black Hills Livestock Association was organized in 


10 Weekly Montanian, December 18, 25, 1873; Helena Independent, January 25, 
February 5, 1879; Osgood, Day of the Cattleman, 114-75, passim. 

11 Yankton Weekly Press, July 19, 26, 1871; Yankton Press and Dakotian, Au 
gust 13, 1874. 

12 Yankton Press and Dakotian, May 23, June 25, 1875; Official Report of W. P 
Jenney submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, November 11, 1875, pp. 2-3. 

18 Crook City Black Hills Tribune, August 1, 1875; Deadwood Black Hills Pioneer 
January 1, 1882. 

14 Deadwood Black Hills Daily Times, December 1, 1879. 
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the spring of 1880 ** and on January 1, 1881 reported a member- 
ship of fifty-two with headquarters at Rapid City. Statistics 
compiled by P. B. McCarthy, treasurer of the association in the 
winter of 1881-82, give sixty ranchers or cattle companies with 
a total of 264,200 head of stock. Their holdings were estimated 
to include seventy-five per cent of the cattle in the Black Hills 
vicinity. The average value was $19 per head.**° 

Thus by the late seventies open range ranching had made a 
vood start in portions of the Northwest although its expansion 
into northeastern Wyoming, central and eastern Montana, and 
northwestern Dakota was being held up since that region was 
still Indian country and had no railroad connections with the 
East. Until the Indian barrier could be removed and access to 
eastern markets made possible by the completion of the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad its development into a cattle country was im- 
possible. The great possibilities of the region as an open range, 
however, were fully appreciated by those interested in the cattle 
business. It was abundantly watered, while its short nutritious 
buffalo grass cured on the stem during the dry months of July 
and August made an excellent winter feed. Its thickets of small 
trees and bushes along the deep bedded creeks afforded natural 
shelter for stock while its buttes and mesas broke the force of 
the winter winds.** 

Although the battle of the Little Bighorn in 1876 and sub- 
sequent events made eastern Montana, northeastern Wyoming, 
and northwestern Dakota comparatively safe from hostile In- 
dians the region was not officially evacuated until 1880 and 1881, 
when the tribes were gradually moved to the Standing Rock 
Reservation in Dakota.** In 1880 the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
held up at Bismarck, Dakota, since the Panic of 1873, began con- 
struction westward, meeting the western division at Gold Creek, 
Montana, in 1883. The Union Pacific, spurred into activity by 


18 The first advertisement of the Association which includes the brands of some 
of the members appeared in a Rapid City newspaper on November 13, 1880. Black 
Hills Journal, November 13, 1880. 

‘© Black Hills Daily Times, December 1, 1897; January 21, February 14, 1880; 
Black Hills Journal, January 1, 29, April 13, May 21, 1881; Black Hills Pioneer, 
January 1, 1882. 

17 Jenney, Official Report, 2-5; Black Hills Pioneer, January 1, 1882. 

_ a Miles City Weekly Press, June 4, 1881; Cheyenne Daily Leader, May 12, July 
7, 11, 1876, 
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the possibilities of the cattle business in western and central 
Montana began building northward from Corrine, Utah, in 1877 
and crossed the Montana line in 1880.** A forecast of the future 
traffic in cattle over the Northern Pacific was obtained in the 
autumn of 1879 when more than 2,000 head of Montana steer; 
arrived in Bismarck from the upper Yellowstone Valley.” 

Thus by the early eighties prospects were bright indeed for the 
stockmen of Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota and the stage wa: 
set for the great boom period in the cattle industry. The remova! 
of the Indian barrier and railroad construction opened up ar 
enormous area of unsettled country, admirably fitted for open 
range ranching and made possible in this northwest region one 
of the most dramatic episodes of frontier history. 

General conditions in the early eighties were ideal for the 
development of the great cattle boom. The financial depression 
of the seventies was over and capital, both domestic and Europ 
ean, was available at reasonable rates of interest. Western steers 
sold in the Chicago market for high prices and could be finished 
on the western cattle ranges at a small cost. Advertising, often 
times extravagant, played an important part. The Black Hills 
gold rush and the Indian hostilities of 1876 and 1877 attracted 
attention and many an easterner who came west to find gol 
remained to raise cattle. He wrote to his friends of the wonder- 
ful opportunities in the cattle country, a region made familiar 
to the people of the East by the campaigns of Custer, Crook, 
and Miles.” 

Territorial newspapers were optimistic in their accounts, 
while eastern papers, particularly livestock and farm journals, 
printed letters and articles of observers and editorials telling 0! 
the wonders of this new land.*® The Breeders’ Gazette in 18 
told how a steer worth five dollars at birth could run on the 
plains and crop grass on the public domain for four or five years 


19 Bismarck Tribune, June 12, 1880; July 21, 1883; Helena Independent, Mar 
10, 17, 1880. 

20 Bismarck Tribune, September 9, 1879; October 4, 1880; Helena Daily Hera!’ 
September 18, 1879, quoted from the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

21 John Clay, My Life on the Range (Chicago, 1924), 149-57; Stuart, Forty Year 
II, 150-59. 

22 Cincinnati Gazette, July 7, 1882. 
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at searcely any expense to the owner and could be sold on the 
market for forty-five to sixty dollars.” 

As a result of these conditions the period from 1880 to 1886 
was marked by an enormous expansion of the ranching business, 
a sharp increase in the amount of capital invested and over 
crowding of the ranges. During these years the demand for 
cattle on the ranges of Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota was 
creater at times than the available supply. In addition to the 
Texas longhorns that were brought in by the thousands, cattle 
were moved northward out of Colorado in large numbers and 
some were brought in from Washington, Oregon, and northern 
Idaho.** More significant, however, than the enormous influx of 
Texas stock and the drift from Colorado and the far Northwest 
was the shipment of young breeding stock and stock steers from 
the farms of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri. While the scramble to stock the northern ranges 
was at its height eastern feeders found it more profitable to sell 
their young cattle to western cattlemen at the high prices then 
prevailing than to fatten them for market themselves. The east- 
ern stock commonly known in the West as ‘‘pilgrims’’ or ‘‘barn- 
yard cattle’? were crowded into westbound stock trains or driven 
to the ranges in large numbers. From 1882 to 1884 there were 
probably as many cattle shipped west as were received in the 
Kast. In 1884 the Northern Pacific is said to have brought almost 
100,000 head of ‘‘pilgrims’’ into Dakota and Montana and to 
have taken about 75,000 head to the Chicago market.” 

Although some eastern and western cattle were brought into 
Wyoming during the boom period by far the larger portion of 
the range stock came from Colorado and Texas. Wyoming stock- 
men went down the trail in 1879-1880 buying up herds as they 
came up from the south, for their new ranges along the Powder, 
Tongue, and Upper Cheyenne rivers. They even trailed some of 
their southern herds into Montana where they were purchased 


*8 Breeders’ Gazette, IV (1883), 421. 

** House Executive Documents, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 46, Preliminary Reports of 
the Publie Land Commission, 1879, pp. 295-305. 

*° Joseph Nimmo, The Range and Cattle Business of the United States (Wash- 
ngton, 1885), 182-83; Rocky Mountain Husbandman, January 15, 1884; Medora 
Bad Lands Cowboy, November 13, 1884; Files of the Bismarck Tribune and the 
Uickinson Press, 1880-1886. 
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to be taken to the Mussel Shell and Yellowstone valleys or to 
fill the vacant ranges occasioned by the driving of cattle to meet 
the Northern Pacific Railroad.*® Between 1880 and 1886 every 
available bit of range in central and northeastern Wyoming was 
occupied with a startling rapidity. In many of the counties the 
increase between 1880 and 1883 was more than five hundred per 
cent. Many large cattle companies were organized. In 1883 
twenty companies capitalized at more than twelve million dollars 
were incorporated under the laws of the territory.*” The member. 
ship of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association increased from 
267 in 1883 to 363 in 1885 at which time its members owned some 
two million head of stock.” 

At the same time the range country of central and eastern 
Montana was quickly filled to overflowing. Although some of the 
range stock came in from the south and west probably more than 
half of the herds necessary to stock the new ranges were brought 
into the territory from the east as ‘‘pilgrims.’’ It was estimated 
that in 1880 Montana contained 250,000 head of stock including 
dairy cattle and work oxen, with the central and eastern portions 
practically unoceupied. By the fall of 1883 the number had in- 
creased to about 600,000 and the central and eastern ranges 
were rapidly being taken over.*® Local newspapers from 1883-86 
are filled with announcements of the arrival of cattle. With cattle 
coming into the territory from almost every direction it is 
exceedingly difficult to draw accurate conclusions as to numbers. 
By 1886 the ranges of both Montana and Wyoming had reached © 
the point of saturation.*° 

Open range ranching had become well established in the Black 
Hills district in southwestern Dakota in the late seventies. Dur 
ing the boom period Dakota received many more Texas cattle 
than did Montana, a good many of which were absorbed in the 


26 Rocky Mountain Husbandman, August 28, 1879. 

27 Cheyenne Daily Sun, March 9, 1884; Report of the Territorial Governor 
Wyoming to the Secretary of the Interior (Washington, 1886). 

28 Osgood, Day of the Cattleman, 120-21; Clay, My Life, 250-51. 

29 Stuart, Forty Years, II, 187-88. 

30 Miles City Weekly Press, Files 1882-1884; Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Ja 
uary 15, 1884; Glendive Times, April 26, 1884; Wyoming Daily Sun, January © 
1884; Breeders’ Gazette, IV (1883), 297; J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘ The Cattle Trade from 
the Far Northwest to Montana,’’ in Agricultural History (Washington, 1927-), V! 
(1932), 69, 74, 79. 
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Hills district. While some eastern cattle were taken into the 
southwestern portion of the territory, by far a larger part of the 
‘pilgrims’? were distributed in the areas to the north. In 1882 
the drives from Texas into the Black Hills were estimated at 
100,000, jumping to 250,000 in 1883. It was announced by the 
Black Hills Live Stock Association in the spring of 1884 that 
there were 500,000 head of cattle in the Black Hills district and 
that as many as 200,000 had been marketed in 1883. By Novem- 
ber of 1884 the total for the Hills region was put at from 700,000 
to 800,000." 

Although a few seattering ranches were located in the region 
immediately north of the Black Hills in the late seventies, the 
west central and northwestern portions of Dakota were not 
occupied by cattlemen until the extension of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad from Bismarck in 1880. In 1880 and 1881 cattlemen 
took large portions of the ranges which were soon filled to over- 
flowing in the boom period that followed. In 1882 several large 
Texas drives arrived and cattle began to come in from the east 
in large numbers. Dakota newspapers of 1883 to 1886 are filled 
with accounts of the beef bonanza. The Dickinson Press in the 
summer of 1883 announced the arrival of trainload shipments 
from Iowa and Minnesota and as late as October 6 stated that 
‘Howard Eaton, a Little Missouri rancher, passed through town 
with a herd of 2500 cattle driven from Minnesota.’’ On May 3, 
1884, the same editor told of two Texas cattlemen with a herd of 
seven thousand looking for a location. During the spring and 
summer of 1885 hundreds of trainloads of eastern stock came 
into Dakota by way of Dickinson, Bismarck, and Pierre, the 
Bismarck Journal in April announcing that the Northern Pacific 
had contracted to bring 40,000 head of cattle to Dakota from 
Washington Territory.*? 

In 1886 the large eastern shipments to Dakota points con- 
tinued, those received at Pierre being even larger than in 1885. 
The spring and summer issues of the Pierre Weekly Free Press 
are filled with accounts of cattle shipments. Large numbers of 
Texas and western cattle were also coming into Dakota in 1885 


B, Report of the Black Hills Livestock Association (Rapid City, Dakota Territory), 
1882-84; Black Hills Pioneer, Extra Edition, March 17, 1884; Spearfish Record, 
March 5, 1884, 


*? Dickinson Press, Files of 1883-1886; Bismarck Weekly Journal, April 25, 1885. 
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and 1886 although statistics are not available as to the number. 
A Bismarck editor reported in September, 1886, that the Reyn. 
olds Brothers, a large Texas cattle firm, had brought up 9,000 
head and located them on the Dakota ranges during the sum. 
mer.** 

Good profits made in the early years of the boom attracted 
eastern and European capital and large cattle companies became 
common. Many pioneer ranchers were induced to sell their 
holdings to the large promoters or to exchange them for capital 
stock in newly organized companies able to furnish additional 
funds for further expansion. This rapid increase of large com. 
panies often composed of eastern and European stockholders 
resulted in all the weaknesses common to absentee ownership 
while the evils that accompany an era of inflation and specula- 
tion were present. In spite of warnings by western newspapers 
cattle companies were often organized with little else to recom- 
mend them than attractive stock certificates. 

The price of cattle reached its peak in May, 1882, when the 
best steers sold on the Chicago market for $9.35 per hundred. 
There was a rapid decline, especially in the lower grades, from 
$4.25 in April, 1883, to $1.00 in the fall of 1886.°* The numerous 
cattle establishments, anxious to expand, began to bid against 
each other in the purchase of young stock and cows and prices 
went up. Freight rates remained constant. Faced with sagging 
prices and increased expense but anxious to pay dividends the 
large ranchers adopted a dangerous policy. They sold more beef 
than their calf crop and the purchase of young stock would 
warrant, thus reducing their capital in order to show a large 
yearly earning.®*® 

The decline in profits resulted in closer attention to costs of 
transportation and marketing and unsuccessful efforts were 
made to force the railroads to reduce rates and improve their 


83 Pierre Weekly Free Press, April 8, May 13, June 3, 1886; Bismarck Weekly 
Journal, September 15, 1886. 

84 Senate Reports, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 89, ‘‘Report on the Transportation and 
Sale of Meat Products,’’ 221-22; Medora Bad Lands Cowboy, November 25, 1886; 
Bismarck Weekly Journal, October 6, 1886. Both papers contain surveys of beet 
prices. 

85 The Prairie Cattle Company of Dakota in 1883 sold 21,448 head of stock, while 
their calf brand showed 28,207, leaving a margin of 7,000 head for winter losses in a 
herd of about 100,000. Clay, Forty Years, 131-35. 
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service. The development of the refrigerator car in the seventies 
and increasing costs on the range led to the experiment of the 
Marquis de Mores who established a complete packing house at 
Medora, Dakota, in 1883, and lost more than a million dollars 
in the venture.** Attempts were also made to develop the ship- 
ment of western range steers direct to England where meat 
prices were higher than in American markets. 

By 1885 two points were clear regarding the open range cattle 
business in the Northwest. In the first place it was ceasing to be 
a frontier industry while in the second it was falling a victim 
to over-expansion. Although ranching continued to have a fron- 
tier environment with the danger, hardship, and isolation of 
earlier years, it was coming to be largely controlled by company 
oficers in eastern cities. Although the small operator had not 
disappeared, it was becoming more and more difficult for a man 
of limited means to remain in the business. Finally, in the 
scramble for profits resulting from speculation and inflation, the 
industry had expanded to a point far beyond the margin of 
safety. Hundreds of thousands of cattle were thrown upon al- 
ready overstocked pastures or pushed into areas where grazing 
was poor. While some forward looking companies had attempted 
to establish their business upon a sound economic basis by pur- 
chasing lands to serve as grazing grounds, in 1885 the industry 
as a whole still rested upon the open range. While little attention 
was paid to its dangers in the early eighties, by 1885 many cat- 
tlemen realized that the system was becoming more and more 
insecure as time went on.** 

Cattle raising under the open range system, dependent as it 
was upon weather conditions, had always been recognized as 
hazardous.** Each spring, losses were counted and the rancher 


86 The plan of the Frenchman, who had plenty of capital at his disposal, was to 
raise beef cattle and sheep and to slaughter them on the range, shipping the meat in 
refrigerator cars direct to eastern markets, thus cutting the expense of transporta- 
tion. He constructed a fully equipped slaughterhouse and meat packing plant at 


Medora in 1883 with a maximum capacity of 300 beeves daily and a pay roll of 
about 200 men. The plan failed. Medora Bad Lands Cowboy, November 13, 20, 1884; 
Mandan Pioneer, Immigration edition, January 4, 1884; Dickinson Press, July 7, 


1886 


‘Osgood, Day of the Cattleman, 112, 113, 116. 

*6 The editor of a stock journal in 1885 commented upon the fact that spring 
always brought a feeling of uneasiness on the cattle ranges of the Northwest. 
Northwestern Live Stock Journal (Cheyenne), March, 1885. 
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felt relieved if fortune was with him. Somewhat of a gamble 
under normal conditions, the throwing of hundreds of thousands 
of young eastern stock upon an already overstocked range great. 
ly increased the risk. The ‘‘pilgrims,’’ as they were called, were 
far more valuable than southern or western cattle, and exhibited 
a dangerous tendency to stand around in the winter waiting to 
be fed instead of rustling as did the other stock. They were far 
less able to stand the rigors of a hard winter making the dangers 
of winter losses correspondingly greater. The millions of dol. 
lars invested in cattle in the face of such risks as these shows 
how far the spirit of wild speculation had been carried. A series 
of fortunate years with the chance of making large sums of 
money caused old cattlemen, whose experience should have 
taught them better, to plunge as madly as the newcomers. 

The winter of 1880-81 had been quite severe on the northern 
ranges and losses had been heavy in central Montana and in 
parts of Wyoming. The Black Hills Live Stock Association re- 
ported a loss of only eight to ten per cent, mostly ‘‘through”’ 
stock.*® The following winters were mild and the losses of 1880-81 
were soon forgotten as the boom gained momentum. The winter 
of 1885-86 was warm with little snow and Montana, Dakota, and 
Wyoming range stock came through with little loss. When the 
news arrived of the enormous losses in western Kansas and 
Colorado the better informed and more conservative became 
uneasy and realized that only sheer luck had saved them. 

A special meeting of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association 
was held at Miles City in April, 1886, attended by stockmen from 
both Wyoming and Dakota. The problem of overstocking was 
discussed at length but eastern and southern cattlemen who had 
contracted heavily for the coming season, enthusiastic over the 
small losses of the past winter, refused to act. The summer of 
1886 was dry and warm. Hot winds sweeping over the range 
shriveled the grass and dried up the creeks and water holes. By 
the first of June, herds were being moved where water was ob- 
tainable. Conditions were worse in central and eastern Montana 
than in Dakota and Wyoming. Early in August a Mandan paper 
reported that Montana cattle were being moved into Dakota 


89 Black Hills Pioneer, January 1, 1882; Report of the Black Hills Live Stock 
Association, 1882, pp. 1-2. 
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to keep them from starving.“* With Texas and eastern cattle 
arriving during the summer, conditions were indeed serious. To 
make matters worse the price of cattle was extremely low in the 
fall of 1886. Although a good many cattle were marketed the 
price and the poor condition of the stock caused a marked de- 
crease in the number shipped out. 

In addition to all this, indications in the fall of 1886 pointed 
toward a hard winter. Late in the fall at a meeting of the Little 
Missouri Stock Growers’ Association, it was decided that the 
ranges were badly overstocked in that roundup district and that 
in the future ranch hands there should refuse to work with new 
outfits running either cattle or horses. This action came too late 
to be of any value as winter was already setting in and the stage 
was fully set for the enactment of the disastrous finale.* 

The story of the calamitous winter of 1886-87 has been told 
many times. It closed down from the northwest fully six weeks 
earlier than usual, holding the cattle ranges in its iron grip for 
more than four months, relaxing at last only to leave ruin and 
desolation in its wake. The first storm began on November 4 
with a very low temperature and a terrible blizzard. The fine 
snow packed into the coulees and depressions and covered the 
river bottoms. The storm finally spent itself but the extreme cold 
continued. Then followed blizzard after blizzard, throughout the 
months of November, December, January, and even into Feb- 
ruary, with the temperature often dropping to forty degrees 
below zero. The snow in many places lay four to five feet on the 
level and the drifts were of monstrous size. With what little 
grass there was buried under successive layers of snow, it is 
easy to foretell the results. 

The newspapers of Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota were 
filled with stories of the terrible suffering and loss of stock.*? A 


40 Many Montana eattle were driven north into Canada, where grazing land was 
leased from the government. In August, 1886, 40,000 head left Dawson and Custer 
counties. By September, it was estimated that 250,000 head had been sent into 
Canada, Miles City Stockgrowers’ Journal, August 12, September 22, 1886. Some 
ranchers in Wyoming and Montana tried to forestall disaster by boarding out small 
herds of their weaker stock in the agricultural sections. Cheyenne Daily Sun, Decem- 
ber 8, 9, 1886. 

*! Deadwood Pioneer, October 7, 1881; Bismarck Daily Tribune, December 9, 1886. 
* Bismarck Weekly Tribune, December 17, 1886; Black Hills Pioneer, December 


1886. The material on the winter of 1886-87 has been gleaned from the files of 
territorial newspapers. 
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Bismarck editor on February 11, 1887, furnishes a statement of 
general conditions. 


There is serious apprehension that there will be an appalling logs of 
human lives in Montana and western Dakota. Most of the stage roads 
are entirely closed up and trains are running at irregular inter. 
vals, some being four or five days apart, and the supply of fuel is he. 
coming almost exhausted. The snow is drifted to enormous heights 
and should another protracted storm occur it is believed that hun. 
dreds would succumb to its terrors. The cold has been intense. Re. 
ports are coming in from the Wyoming, Montana and Dakota ranges 
of the large losses of cattle due to the scarcity of feed and insufficient 
protection from the severe weather. Losses already reach from eight 
to twenty percent and it is not overdoing the matter to say that in 
event of the snow lying on the ground for four weeks longer the loss 
will reach from fifty to seventy-five percent.** 

Under these conditions the new stock, Texas ‘‘dogies’’ and 
‘‘nilgrims’’ from the east succumbed first. Driven or shipped in 
from the south or east, unacclimated, often weak and footsore 
from a long trek, they were in no condition to withstand the 
blizzards and extreme cold. They crowded into the coulees, creek 
beds, and other sheltered places and froze or were smothered b) 
the drifting snow. The native stock, largely dry cows and steers, 
acclimated and with heavier coats, hung on a little longer. They 
kept moving and fed as best they could on sagebrush and cotton- 
wood twigs. The gaunt and bony herds collected around the cor 
rals and buildings of the ranches. The occupants of the ranches 
tried hard not to hear the noises outside as the starving cattle 
gathered around, some of them gnawing at the tar paper on the 
buildings until they dropped in their tracks and died. They died 
by the hundreds of thousands, piling one upon another in the 
more sheltered places, the wolves and coyotes often killing the 
weakened animals that became stuck or imprisoned in the drifts 
of snow. 

Early in March a ‘‘chinook’’ loosened the icy grip of winte! 
and melted the snow at a rapid rate. Within a few days the 
creeks and rivers were carrying countless dead cattle down 
stream amid cakes of ice and debris. One observer describing the 
Little Missouri tells how the swollen stream spewed forth th 


43 Bismarck, Dakota Settler and Burleigh County Farmer, February 11, 1887. 
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carcasses of cattle in untold thousands and ‘‘one had only to 
stand by the river bank for a few minutes to realize the depth 
of the tragedy that had been enacted.’’ “* 

When the snow had melted the ranchers went out to ascertain 
their losses. The sight of the ranges in the spring of 1887 has 
never been forgotten. The coulees and sheltered places were 
found packed with dead cattle and men during the roundup often 
rode for a whole day without seeing a single living animal. 
There remained only a few emaciated survivors with frozen ears, 
tails, and feet, so weak they could hardly stand. As summer 
advanced the careasses not carried away by high water withered 
up and by late summer it was not the remains of dead cattle that 
told the tale, but the few live ones that were left. Estimates of 
losses vary from as low as eighty to as high as ninety-two per- 
cent.** 

Many of the large companies went into the hands of the re- 
ceiver in the summer of 1887 and disposed of the remnants of 
their herds as their creditors demanded payment. In some sec- 
tions the heavy shipments during the summer and fall practically 
cleared the range. Some of those who remained, pared down 
their herds to what they considered a safety point, while a few, 
more courageous than the rest, bought up the surviving cattle 
at low prices and waited for better times. In spite of ideal 
climatic conditions the general depression of the late eighties 
and early nineties with a glutted cattle market made the recov- 
ery of the cattle business a slow process. The catastrophe of 
1886-87 demonstrated to cattlemen, both large and small, the 
dangers of open range feeding and over-expansion, and adjust- 
ments were made. Large herds were no longer turned loose 
without shelter to graze and drift where they willed. Herds were 
smaller and were kept under careful control, shelter being pro- 
vided for the weaker animals and hay cut for emergency 
feeding.** 

7 —— Weekly Tribune, April 8, 15, 1887; Mandan Daily Pioneer, April 17, 
24, 25, 1887, 


* Bismarck Weekly Tribune, April 22, July 8, 1887; Northwestern Livestock Jour- 
mal, March, April, June, 1887. 

*°The manager of a large cattle outfit on the Powder River in Montana shipped 
in 12,000 pounds of grass seed in the spring of 1887. In 1888 the company put up 
1,200 tons of hay; 3,600 tons in 1892 and 14,600 tons in 1904. Clay, My Life, 221-23. 
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In the meantime the agriculturalist and the rancher were hay. 
ing difficulties. In the late seventies and early eighties ag the 
line of settlement advanced westward, frontier farmers slowly 
filtered into Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota close to the rane) 
ing areas and located their homesteads. They were not numeroys 
at first and did little to hinder the cattleman, but as time wep; 
on they increased in numbers and acting upon the strength 0; 
their legal title began to construct fences around their little 
tracts. This interfered with the freedom of the range and oftey 
cut off important water holes from public use. Farms fenced jy 
this way were called ‘‘nests’’ by cattlemen and their occupants 
‘‘nesters.’’ The stockmen resorting to threats, wire cutters and 
even Winchesters were usually defeated by the homesteader: 
who retaliated with legislation making the owners of cattle liable 
for trespass. 

Thus by the early nineties the open range had disappeared i 
the Northwest except in a small area of northeastern Montana 
where it lingered on for another decade.*’ Although the cattle 
business continued as an important industry the great outfits of 
the boom period had been eliminated and ranching methods had 
undergone a complete change. 


47 Indian Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), I, 261-70; Annual Report of ti 
Montana Board of Livestock Commissioners (Helena), 1904, pp. 7-8; 1913, pp. 41 
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Fort Cuarues III], ArKansas 


REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1783 


By Jacoso DusreurL, COMMANDANT 


TRANSLATED AND Eprtep By Anna LEwIs 


The Arkansas Post, since the Spanish occupation in 1763, had 
been rechristened Fort Charles III. The name was indicative of 
the hope, of the officials in Louisiana, that a great frontier post 
be maintained on the Arkansas, which should be fortified and 
made equal to the task of giving protection to the Spanish inter- 
est along the Arkansas, the Cimarron, and the Canadian rivers, 
and at the same time, strong enough, to keep the highway closed 
to the Anglo-American. 

Jacobo Dubreuil, commandant at the Post during the last year 
of the American Revolution, had successfully defended it in 
April, 1783, from an attack by a band of Chickasaw led by one 
James Colbert, at the instigation of the English — Dubreuil be- 
lieved. The Chickasaw had, however, often been to the Arkansas 
on pillaging expeditions and on the war path while the Post was 
under French control. The French were always their formidable 
enemy, and possibly the Chickasaw still associated the Arkansas 
Post with this former enemy. Dubreuil said that Colbert spoke 
English but that his message was written in French. 

After the attack upon the Post, Dubreuil made a lengthy re- 

rt to the governor of Louisiana, recommending many changes 
in order to strengthen the Fort against further attacks. He out- 
lined a plan whereby this might be accomplished, and gave 
reasons why Spain should be zealous in her efforts to guard the 
Arkansas: ‘‘First, because for the use this country is to the 
capital ; second, for the supply and abundance of game, which 
is found along the river and its districts; then again for the 
elds, the most beautiful of the Colony and where it is possible 
‘o establish thirty thousand families, and it is most important 
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to oppose the establishment of any foreigners, here on this river. 
because of the ease with which they might penetrate into tho 
kingdom of Mexico.’’ The last reason, of course, was the most 
important, and the one that was uppermost in the minds of the 
Spanish officials. The importance of the Arkansas, the Cimarron, 


and the Canadian rivers as a highway had long been known ty 
the Spanish. 


JACOBO DUBREUIL’S REPORT? 


For THE YxEAR, 1783 


Sent to Estevan Miro 
Fort Charles III 
May 1, 1784 
My dear sir: — 


In these reports for the year 1783 are included the usual and splendid 
accounts of the Indians, the attacks that have taken place, the two plans 
for defense, request for a flag, and of a naval arsenal magazine to pro- 
tect the lives of the troops. I do not know whether these reports will b 
very intelligible since I have no formulary for my guidance. With regard: 
to the expenditures I have been as economical as has been possible. 

A tax-list is included of the three villages of the said Indians, with a 
account of the gifts which have been made of them each year. An 
account which John Ventura Morales asked me to make and which he 
has not been able to verify until at the present time. Because of a lack 
of food supplies the Indians have been wandering around over the moun- 
tains and they have only come together this month to prepare their 
fields for cultivation. 

May Heaven guide you throughout your life. 

Accept my sincerest regards and my most humble service. 


JAacoBo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado 


Fouro I 
Expenses occasioned by the construction of two esplanades occasioned 
in front of the bulwarks north of the fort. 
Dollars Reales 
For three days work of twenty men 
at the rate of $2 per day . ’ 7 [sic] 4 [sic] 
1 Papeles Procedentes de Cuba, legajo 107, Archivo General de Indias (transerp"s 
from the Archives of Seville, Spain, in the possession of the author). 
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Other expenses for the needs of the 
fort 

For one flag with a royal shield and 
made of French linen 


Other expenses for the construction 
of one arsenal by 10 and square 
form, in order to place the provi- 
sions of the army in it. For Abraam 
Fixton, master carpenter, for fifteen 
days work at $2 per day . 

To eight soldiers who worked during 
the said fifteen days at $2 daily 
For 36 pounds of nails at the rate 
of a dollar a pound 


For 30 floor boards at $4 per each 
board 


For 48 beams of timber to make 
8 storehouses at $1 per beam 


For 600 wooden roof tiles to roof 
the said warehouses at $4 per 
hundred 


For 30 eart loads of them at $6 
per cart 





250 
This account amounts to $250, April 17, 1784. 


JacoBso DUBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


I certify upon my word of honor that in order to erect two esplanades 
in front of the bulwark at the north of this fort, there were employed 
-U men as specified in the foregoing amount which includes a flag with 
a royal shield, for $37, and for the building of a storehouse (indispensa- 
ble to keep the provisions of the army) at $205.04, and to which amount 
{ attach my seal at Fort Charles III, Arkansas, April 17, 1784. 

Jacopo DUBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 
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Fouio III 


Fort Charles III, Arkansas. Expenses incurred during the attack op 
this Post. 
Dollars Reales mrs 
For one cask of brandy to revive the 
troops . : ; ‘ ‘ 200 — 


Others for the pursuit of the enemy, 
viz. for a large ferry boat which 
served to transport provisions, muni- 
tions, and people. ‘ , : 90 — 


Another item which served the same 
purpose, but the two boats were 
lost on account of their having been 
abandoned at the entrance to this 
river in order to shorten the sail 
to land. ; ; , : ; 82 — 


For three rolls of tobacco to please 
the troops and volunteers who went 
in the pursuit of the enemy at the 
rate of $2 the roll. : ; ; 26 [sic] — 


1000 Pounds of sea biscuits by ex- 
press at the rate of $16 per hundred- 
weight - , . , ‘ : 160 -- — 





(A cause) For the postboy who went to 
give news of the said attack, May 
5th, 1783, which cost ; :; ; 15 — _ 





Total . ’ ; . ‘ 573 — - 


Fouio IV 


Fort Charles III of Arkansas expenses occasioned by the member of 
the government who was sent by the order of the Governor to the villages 
of the Chicachas, which said member left July 5th, 1783, and who re- 
turned August 18th of the said year. 

Dollars Reales mrs 
For 435 pounds of meat at eight 
reals per pound ’ ; ' : 34 6 1d 


For 35 pounds of salt at one real 
per pound ; ; : ; j 4 3 _- 
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For six bushels of corn at a dollar 

a bushel 

For the hire of a large ship at a dol- 

ar daily for 44 days 

For seven remos at a dollar and 

4 reals each 

For the repairing of the iron of the 
ship’srudder . . ‘ . ‘ 3 
For a flag with a royal shield _ 17 


For another white item . . : 4 - 





Total . . : ; ; 124 5 15 


As commander of this Post and District, I certify upon my word of 
honor that all the articles of the preceding and account have been legally 
considered and finished for the said purpose of the said account. 

Arkansas, April 17, 1784. 

Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fouio V 
Fort Charles III, of Arkansas. Expenses occasioned by the post boy to 
Ilinnessess, recommended to the governor that he be paid. 
Dollars Reales mrs. 


Anzelino La Jeunesse . , ‘ 100 — — 


As commander of this Post and district, I certify upon my word of 
honor that the said $100 was delivered to Anzelino La Jeunesse for hav- 
ing gone to Illinnesse. 


Arkansas, April 17, 1784. 
Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 
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Fouio VI 


Roll of the Three Villages of the Arkansas Indians 
April 17, 1784 








Total 
Village Classes Males Ages Females Ages | No. of 


persons 








Ist. | 2nd.| 3rd.| 1st. | 2nd.) 3rd. 
Village of the| Two chiefs with 
Tualimons | the large medal 





4 993 


Of all classes 2 75 | 33 | 20 | 44 | 27) 


ho 


Village of the| Chiefs of the 
Osutuys small medals —— 


bho 


t 262 
Of all classes 28 | 76] 33 | 35 | 59 | 29) 
































Village of the|One chief with | — 2;—{/—|]—|-] 
Ogajpas the large medal | 
and another | 

with the small ‘ 223 
| 
| 
Of all classes 25 | 68 | 34] 21] 49 | 24) 

75 |225 |100 | 76 |152 | 80 708 





JacoBpo DUBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fouio VII 
List of things necessary for the artillery, which is in existence at Fort 
Charles III, Arkansas. 
1500 pounds of powder 1500 
Balls of the size of 3} cannons 
Three gun carriages for cannon of } 
Two poinards with lances 
1 Spoon with ramrod 
Balls of calibre for two flint guns of 4 pound 
Poinards with lances 
Ramrods (as before) 1 
Balls for flint guns which are 5} 


m bo CO 


bo 
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Poinards with lances 
Ramrods 
Wadding for the guns 
Wicks needful for lamps 
Lead for the 34 cannon 
Same for flint rifles of 4 pound 
Same for flint rifles of 4 pound 
Whistles 
Reams of paper for making cartridges 
Shots for fusils 1000 
Balls for fusils 
Notice that the balls and wadding ought to be in proportion to the 
quantity of powder. 
Fort Charles III, Arkansas 
May, 1783 Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III, Arkansas 
June 9, 1783 
My dear Sir and Worthy Superior :? 

The individual Andres Labombarda who was convicted by my pre- 
decessor as having been accused of advising the Panis to injure the 
hunters along this river, and who was for this transgression of law given 
six months imprisonment in the jail at New Orleans. After which he 
was sent to the Illinois with a convoy. When he arrived at this Post he 
deserted and was made a prisoner. He is being returned on this occasion 
by the boat which departed for Natchez, in the company of Don Pedro 
Piernos who delivered this to you, not being able to await the packet 
which has just come, because we have here no chains to hold him until 
the departure of the other boat. 

Heaven keep you many years. 

He who kisses your hand is your most humble servant. 

Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III of Arkansas 
June 9, 1783 


My dear Sir and worthy Superior: 
The six savages who have acted as escort to the convoy from Illinois 
lave Just returned the first of the month having left the ‘‘ Expressadoa 


*The following group of letters, written by Jacobo Dubreuil to Estevan Miro, 
were found in the same legajo. They throw some light upon the foregoing report. 
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be 


el Remate’’ at the falls which is the last before reaching the Beautify 
River. According to Campain Baliere who writes from the falls on the 
Margot, saying that the interpreter (who was with the Indian couriers 
traded with the people along the way even to the destination; he als 
writes to me to send to you the following notices, that they, the couriers. 
had held a meeting with the crew of the boat to determine if they migh; 
enter in the San Francisco River to take the lighter and the canoes of 
Colbert. To that the crew answered the couriers that the command of 
the boat was vested in them and that they must not look for the enemy, 
neither by water or by trails for it would be considered foolhardy to try 
to take alone, the equipment of the enemy. 

On the fifth day following there arrived here a boat which was ordered 
to me by the Commandant of Natchez, Don Pedro Piernas with 4090 
pounds of flour and 150 pounds of rice, 30 bushel of corn; this pleased 
me very much since the flour which Den Josef Valiere sent me was lost, 
in a great measure on account of our not being able to prevent the piracy 
on the river. The boat was stopped at the entrance of this river; when | 
was able to send for it, I found that it was about one-half full of water 
and only nineteen barrels were left. The wives of the Indians had de- 
parted taking with them 25 barrels according to the news from the 
Commander of the boat and putting the two together we have been short 
nine which would be worth forty to us if delivered to us at this place. 

Menard has not arrived and according to the time of the departur 
of the overland courier, he has reached the place just below. I pray 
Heaven he has not been taken by the pirates. 

Heaven keep you many years. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III Arkansas 
June 9, 1783 


Dear and worthy Sir: 

A soldier of the second rank first battalion called Augustin Garcia 
who was injured in the attack on this post, finds himself barely aliv: 
His wounds not having healed properly, I asked for him a pass to thi 
hospital at Natchez which I have obtained. 

Heaven keep you. Your humble and obedient servant, 

JAcoBO DUBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 
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Copy of the official correspondence written by the Captain of Infantry 
Jacobo Dubreuil Commander of the Arkansas Post to James Colbert, 
subject of his British Majesty, who resides in the Chicachas Nation :* 


My dear Sir: 

By the following document which is sent by His Excellency the 
Governor of this province and which will find in your language the 
Preliminary Articles of the Peace. I believe you can see without doubt, 
that I am authorized to reclaim the prisoners which were taken on the 
seventeenth of April of this year (this Post being ransacked) in con- 
formity with the document which I include: the embarkation which goes 
on this commission seems to me ought to be sufficient to hold these and 
more which the Governor asks. 

I am persuaded that you have not forgotten a veterinary of the First 
Regiment whom you lured from duty in Mobile having him now more 
than three years together with a sergeant and a soldier; the sergeant you 
sent to Pensacola, and the other to the Illinois Indians. The same 
veterinary was held with your consent as a slave to the Indians. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that you are obligated to return him with- 
out ransom on your part to this nation. I also reclaim the slaves and the 
other things which you and your party took on that same day nineteenth 
of April and if you cannot return the things complete, I hope you will 
send me on this oceasion their worth in money or things of equal value. 

In the notices which I inclose from this Post a list of the price of the 
articles, at least the cargo of the ship of Antonio Pino which was lost 
when you were here, and which I will present to the storekeeper and 
which ought to be important enough in your eyes to be paid for, and in 
good faith should be returned, or the worth of it. 

sy this same Article Ten the obligation which you made with Don 
Luis de Villars is null, but as I know you are interested in the man 
Blumar and his followers, I will give you this news that they are with 
another party in New Orleans, and the papers which are inclosed (sent 
me by a friend) will show you the generosity of our government. 

Heaven keep you many years, 

Jacoso DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Cheeachas Nation 
August 3, 1783 


Sir: 


| have received your note and I am persuaded by the articles of the 


James Colbert, in his attack upon the Arkansas Post in April, 1783 had taken 
ral persons eaptive and had carried off some property as booty. 
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peace that I am within my rights in not paying, (although the price jg 
cheap) and I have written to the Governor on this subject since you seem 
very much interested in charging me for too many articles, and far more 
than they are worth. 

I am, Monsieur, your very humble servant, 


JAMES COLBERT 


Fort Charles III Arkansas 
August 26, 1783 


My dear Sir and worthy Superior: 


On the 18th day of this month my communications reached Colbert, 
inclosing to you a copy of my demands as expressed to him and the 
answer which he made to your Excellency’s note and to mine, which 
seems to me too frivolous. 

We have not noticed at this Post any disposition for peace on the part 
of the Chickasaws, which decided me to send two men, Pedro Classin 
and Antonio Lorginos, soldiers of this detachment, the former to trans- 
late into English to Colbert all the official communications which were 
read by Lorginos, to which he responded nothing so far, except accord- 
ing to the Preliminary Articles. That which has been taken from this 
Post will be considered a fair capture with no obligation to return. In 
regard to prisoners, they have been sent to Mobile. 

Don Pedro Classin was obliged to leave Lorginos in one of the huts 
of the Chicachas, on account of his having an infected foot, and he 
assures me that when he is able to mount a horse that he will be returned 
to this Post. 

A party of Chicachas came some days past to ratify the peace as their 
big chief had resolved to establish peace forever with the Spanish. They 
assured me through communications that, with the exception of the 
Colbert family, all are well contented with the new friendship which 
they have agreed upon, and they see clearly that all the promises of 
Colbert have been nothing more than falsehoods. Notwithstanding that 
they paid very little attention to him. He threatened them that he would 
not live in peace in the Spanish possessions, and to keep from being il! 
treated, he tells them, is only a matter of playing the cards right. He 
tries to make them believe that the war which has been carried on with 
the Americans is nothing more than a sham, and that the Treaty of 
Peace which closed it between Spain and Great Britain will last only a 
short time on the part of the English . .. and so on. . . thirty thousand 
lies to prejudice them. 

I received the same Indians as best I could, and made them a plan 
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to which they seemed well content) to destroy the bad impressions that 
Colbert wishes to give of our government. 

[ required the two chiefs of this district that they accompany my 
messengers, and they departed highly pleased. Each one wished to take 
six warriors, which is the custom of the chiefs in this part of the country 
when they go in strange countries. On the return the two chiefs asked 
for a coat and a shirt for each of them and for their warriors a pair of 
mittens, a fur tail cap and a hunting knife, which I gave them feeling 
that I was getting off light with unimportant trifles they asked in pay- 
ment for the journey. 

Heaven keep you. 
Your humble and obedient servant, 
JacoBo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III Arkansas 
August 26, 1783 

My dear sir and Higher Officer: I find myself obliged to send to get 
supplies from Natchez, and Don Francesco Collelle has sent me 6022 
pounds of flour, 18 bushels of maize, and two barrels of rice. The crop 
this year has not been as good as last year’s, and the lower part of the 
country has overflowed, and on the higher part the drouth has destroyed 
all the plants. 

It seems to me it will be necessary in the spring to send one of this 
establishment up the Mississippi to buy from the hucksters who live on 
the Bella River as cheaply as possible, flour which is so necessary to this 
Post; I shall, however, want your Excellency’s orders on this. 

Heaven guide your 
Humble servant 
Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III Arkansas 
August 27, 1783 
My dear sir and honorable Superior: 

On this occasion when the boat which brought the flour from Natches 
returned, it earried the lieutenant Don Luis de Villers with his family 
to the capital, and the grand old French soldier Don Vallere, who had 
fallen sick at this Post, to the hospital at Natchez, who will try to effect 
acure and return to this place. 

I could not send the cargoes from this Post as I did not know the price 
of the provisions which I had received since the list to this Post had been 
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lost by Don Francesco Cruzat who tells me in his letters that Menara 
without doubt lost it in the shipwreck and I believe that by the next post 
which I have sent for from the Illinois I shall not fail to get the ex. 
pressed value that I ask. 

Heaven guard your life for many years. 

He who kisses your hand is your most affec- 

tionate and trusted servant 

Jacopo DusBREvIL 
(Rubricado) 


Fort Charles III Arkansas 
August 30, 1783 
My dear Sir and honorable Superior: . 

Today on 30th of August, the Indian guides of the last mail from the 
Illinois arrived at this Post with the document of Don Francisco Cruzat 
which I have directed to you on this occasion. 

The same Indians have informed me that the day they left the Illinois 
there reached that post two men; one was called Sam Martin who speaks 
their language told them that they had left as a party of eight men from 
the Illinois to hunt in the lower part of the Miso. That they themselves 
met on the 14th of this month a party of twenty-five or thirty pirates 
who attacked them, robbed them of all that they were carrying and 
seized six of their comrades, leaving only these two who escaped at the 
time they were busy storing their pillage in the canoes. I do not know if 
there is much truth in this news, for that which the Indians tell is not 
always true. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
Jacopo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado 


List of the three soldiers who deserted from this Post, September 5, 
1783. 
Comp. Bat. 
4 1st Tomas Guen 
8 Ist Lorenzo Quino 
2 2nd. Juan Cojeran 


Total 
Fort Charles III Arkansas 


13 September, 1783 


Jacoso DuUBREUIL 
(Rubricado 
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Fort Charles III Arkansas 
October 15, 1783 
Dear Sir and Honorable Superior: 

This individual Antonio Lepine, carrier for the present, who was 
keeper of the arms of the Indians in this district, and quit this office 
on account of having a bad eye, is here and begs leave to follow another 
occupation if it is agreeable to your highness, that is to be interpreter 
to these Indians at this time; because one of these offices overlaps the 
other and they are thus bound together, (for the present it seems to me 
that the best place is that of selling them guns), this man understands 
languages very well, knowing perfectly the language of the Arkansas 
and the true way of dealing with them; the Indians with great supplica- 
tion have asked this, for they, as well as we, are discontented with John 
Baptista Saussier who has conducted himself very badly with the Indians 
and the whites in this Post. 

If your highness will entertain the idea of this said Lepine, I beg you 
o vest in him more authority over the Indians, by giving him more 
freedom and power so that he may change many abuses which are prac- 
ticeed among them. 

Heaven keep you. 

Your affectionate and humble servant 


JacoBo DuBREUIL 
(Rubricado) 


KitcHen Puysick 


MepicaL aND SurGiIcaL CaRrE oF SLAVES ON AN EIGHTEENTH 
Century Rice PLANTATION 


By St. Jutren Ravenet CuHILps 


On October 11, 1728, the Parish of St. James, Goose Creek, 
near Charles Town in South Carolina, lost its rector, the Rev. 
Richard Ludlam. Ludlam had been sent from England as a mis- 
sionary to the South Carolina colonists some five years earlier 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (commonly called S. P. G.), and though the new world 
climate with its prevalence of wasting fevers undermined not 
only his own health but also that of his wife, whose death pre- 
ceded his by a period of less than two weeks, the rector, never- 
theless, developed a great fondness for the land of his labors, and 
on his death bed made a will bequeathing the bulk of his sub- 
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stantial fortune to the S. P. G. for the establishment of a free 
school in St. James’ Parish.’ 

Ludlam’s property consisted of a surprisingly varied and 
valuable assortment of personal belongings, as well as real estate 
apparently bought on speculation (though he deplored such spec. 
ulation vigorously), crops and cattle raised on the glebe lands 
as well as certain shipments of rice still unpaid for, and twelve 
slaves — eleven negroes and an Indian named ‘‘ Dick.’’ All these 
were eventually turned over to one Captain William Dry, planter 
and vestryman of St. James, as administrator of the estate. 
Before Dry took charge, Indian Dick had profited by the tem- 
porary confusion of his master’s illness to break bounds and 
had left the estate without permission several times, in the course 
of which escapades he was rather badly cut up. One of the other 
vestrymen had hired a nurse for him, Alice Bonass, under whose 
ministrations he promptly recovered. This nurse had also taken 
care of the rector and his wife during their final illnesses and 
had laid out their bodies after death.* 

Upon taking over the management of the estate William Dry 
began a journal which he despatched in installments to the 
S. P. G. in London, where its record is still preserved. Before 


1 Will of Richard Ludlam, S. P. G. MSS. (All references hereinafter to S. P. G 
MSS. are to Library of Congress Transcripts). See also Ludlam and Gov. Francis 
Nicholson, respectively, to Bishop of London, April 16, 1724 and August 22, 1723; 
Clergy of South Carolina to id., January 24, 1728-29, South Carolina Letters, Fulham 
Palace MSS. (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

2An Inventory of the Personal Estate of the Late Rev’ Mr Richard Ludlam, 
Rector of St James, Goose Creek; see also William Dry’s Journal of the Ludlam 
Estate, 8S. P. G. MSS. 

8 For these services Alice Bonass was eventually paid twenty pounds currency 
(about fifteen dollars) by the estate. ‘‘ You know as well as I,’’ the gentleman who 
had engaged her wrote to Captain Dry, ‘‘the time she attended, & may easily guess 
how ungrateful a task tis to watch & attend people in that most tragical scene of 
human life, as also what a doctor would have had for the cure of the fellow’s wounds. 
To which I add that twas a very difficult thing, when the woman was with them, to 
get any one, the whole Parrish being sick, at least the greater part of ’em. And I 
was glad to get her to go to Dick, nobody taking any notice how things went so far 
as to have endeavoured to save the fellow.’’ Dry’s Journal entry of December 31, 
1728, S. P. G. MSS. 

Alice, who was also one of the three witnesses to the Ludlam will (the two others 
being the wives of neighboring planters), was the wife of Abraham Bonass, 4 
parishioner, white, free, but poor, and among other occupations a horse trader. [bid 

The general sickness prevailing when the Ludlams died was probably due to the 
summer and fall fevers, usually at their height about that time. 
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disposing of the Ludlam property Dry tried his hand at doctor- 
ing the human chattels on the plantation. His entry of December 
10, 1728 reveals that one of his first acts was to order thicker 
clothing made for the slaves in view of the weather having 
turned ‘‘extream cold’’ and the danger of ‘‘a sort of pestilential 
pleuritick feavor’’ especially mortal among the negroes (prob- 
ably somewhat like the present day influenza) which had visited 
the province twice within the past five years.‘ But before the 
winter garments could possibly be obtained, Dry’s journal began 
the tale of his medical attentions: 


December 11th ... a Negroe Man & woman belonging to the deceased’s 
Estate having got great Colds & very Ill thereof I gave each of them a 
Large Snakeroot Dram to Sweat them, & some hours after gave them a 
yomit a piece for a pain at the Stomach w™ they both Complained of — 

Deem! 12th bled the said Negroe Man & took about ten Ounces of 
blood from him & then gave Each of them another Large Snakeroot 
Dram & about an hour after a draught a piece of Snake root Melosses 
(molasses] & water boyled together as warm as they could drink it & put 
them in a hot House to Sweat — 


Meanwhile, the weather continued very bad and, despite such 
ministrations as the above, Dry recorded on December 17 that 
six of the slaves were ill, five with ‘‘coulds, aches, & pains w? 
[ attribute to their want of clotheing.’’ This did not hinder him 
from advertising them for the approaching auction as ‘‘all 
young & well Seasoned to the Country,’’ the last phrase being 
due to a notion (quite universal at the period) that every time a 
human being changed his habitat, he had to go through an illness 
or two by way of getting physically adapted to his new environ- 
ment. 


After an interval of silence on the subject of health, the journal 
continued: 


Dec? 23" this afternoon the Negroe wench Martha dyed very Sud- 
denly of an asthma, of w*t She has been ailing ever since M: Ludlam 
bought her, & by her own discourse long enough before she came out of 
her own Country: by the Information of the rest of the Slaves she has 
never done a days work since she came into the Country being ever laid 
up with y? Distemper. 

‘Rev. Francis Varnod to the Secretary of the S. P. G., April 3, 1728. Also Rev. 
William Guy to id., January 6, 1728-29, ibid. 
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Dec. 27th Writ the following letter 
X* 27% 1728 

Doctor Lagoree 

S' / A Negro boy belonging to MF Ludlams Estate Lyes very jij 
having been ailing a week or more with an Intermitting feaver & moving 
pains; I thought by his complaining of his side it might be a peripnev. 
monia, upon w*" I bled him but found his blood no ways pleuritick ; the 
next day vomiting two or three worms and a great deal of choler. | 
thought proper to give him a vitriol vomit w°? I am think [sic] did not 
work enough; his feaver is not very violent now, but his Spirits very 
low, & his chiefest complaint is of a great pain at the Stomach] ;} the 
pain in his side or rather in his Shoulder (for there it was) is removed 
being yesterday cuped for it in that place; last night I gave him a com. 
poseing draught of Squires grand Elixur; but as I dont find he grows 
any better I desire you’ll come & see him & advise with me what to 
administer further Iam 

St Yr Friend &cta 
Will Dry 

P:8: 

I am of opinion his ailment proceeds from worms 

To Doctor Isaac Lagoree 


[December 31] With much difficulty I have at Length raised the boy 
Mark without any Doctor’s Assistance (tho I look’d upon him as past 
recovery) and yt without putting the Hon” Society to any charge; 
the Doctor I writ to taking umbrage at the last clause of my letter to 
him. Bleeding, vomiting, Cordials, & other Restoratives w Kitchen 
Physick and good nurseing has again put him upon his Legs, & I hope 
against the day of Sale he will be perfectly well so as not to lessen his 
price at vendue, tho at the expence of one of my Negro Men y! Looked 
after him in his Illness (if there be any such thing as receiving a0 
Infection from an oppression of the Lungs or a sort of basted pleurisy — 


[January 3, 1729] Having lost two of my own Negroe Men this week 
(w this Inflammation of y® Lungs in w® scarce any feaver & the 
blood no ways Pluritick) & having four or five Negroes now down Ww" 
it[,] two of w® belongs to the Estate of the Dec? & others daily falling 
down am obliged to make use of a Doctor; y! Distemper being now 
very Mortal amongst both whites & blacks by reason of its different ways 
of seizing People & its being so flattering[?] scarce two being affected 
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alike, & w® most all, bleeding wt Sydenham prescribes first is here 
very often found pernicious, unless the Patient be also vomited, either 
before or Immediately after bleeding — 


During this period two of the slaves were sold off and the time 
was now at hand for the disposal of the remaining nine at the 
vendue or auction of the whole estate. The latter was a great 
occasion, held only on certain days of the week, but for several 
suecessive weeks, with punch, cider, and wine provided for the 
public, and the most personal and private possessions of the late 
rector and his wife displayed for appraisal. Three negro couples 
brought respectively £370, £323, and £271 (this was, of course, 
in the depreciated paper currency of the period) ; a negro man, 
£151; the boy, Mark, £182; while Captain Dry paid £185 for 
Indian Dick. Thus, it appears that all save ‘‘the wench Martha’’ 
survived the malady or maladies which, as shown in other 
sources,’ were indeed widely prevalent in the Province that win- 
ter and particularly fatal to the blacks. 

In his list of charges against the estate, the administrator has 
an item of £8, 

To attendance on; and Nursing, Physicking and bleeding &ct* together 
w’ Liquors & other necessaryes for their sick slaves who were always 
3 or 4 of them in their turns laid up whilst in my Care 


From this it is evident that Captain Dry had to have more 
help in his doctoring than his journal infers. Even his cure of 
the boy, Mark, was not as successful as he claimed for there is 
also an item of a bill paid ‘‘ Doct! Lagoree,’’ ‘‘for his Attending 
on the boy Marcus in his Illness &ct*’’ It would be interesting 
to know how the doctor was finally persuaded to take the case 
despite that insulting request to ‘‘advise with me what to ad- 
minister further.’’ ® 

The foregoing excerpts give a glimpse of a phase of early 
colonial plantation life which has not been extensively chron- 
iced. Dry was a native Carolinian, speaker of the Provincial 
House of Commons at the time of these events, and a very tur- 
bulent leader in polities, but there is no reason to think that his 


* Rey. Francis Varnod to the Secretary of the 8. P. G., ibid. 
Pe Another dispute between these two men developed over the auction, Dry claiming 
that Lagoree had bidden in, among other things, a small cedar table at £4, an alle- 
gation which the doctor totally denied. 
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knowledge of ‘‘kitchen physick’’ or even his acquaintance wit) 
Sydenham was extraordinary among planters. With their homes 
several miles apart and abominable roads, they had to depend in 
time of sickness pretty largely upon themselves. Among Lnd. 
lam’s effects, for instance, were listed a limbeck with copper top, 
a case of instruments to clean the teeth and box of pounce, 
Blackmore’s Treatise of Conswmptions, and a Febrifugum 
Magnum.* 


7 Inventory of Ludlam Estate; see also Dry Journal, ‘‘ Account of the Sales of 
the effects of the late Rev? Mr Rich4 Ludlam at Vendue,’’ undated, S. P. G. Mss 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vols. XI 
and XII. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Vol. XI, 
620 pp. Vol. XII, 647 pp. $12.50 each.) 

Human nature is infinitely interesting and this interest attaches to the 
sketches of some 1250 men and half a hundred women whose lives — 
running alphabetically from Larned to Millington — are thumb-printed 
in the two volumes now under review. One may learn, for example, that 
Amy Lowell once had seven huge and ‘‘notorious’’ English sheep dogs; 
that Bernard Marigny brought to America (the reviewer is skeptical of 
this information) the noble game of craps; that Christy Mathewson 
made an early promise to his mother never to play baseball on Sunday, 
and kept it; or that Henderson Luelling in 1847 transported a sizable 
nursery over the Oregon Trail from Iowa to the Pacific coast, and that 
he named a child, born just before starting, ‘‘Oregon Columbia’’; but 
whether the infant thus distinguished was a boy or a girl, the biographer 
neglects to say. 

Most readers, however, will consult the Dictionary for practical rea- 
sons rather than for entertainment. They will encounter much useful 
information, but painfully little writing of literary distinction. Perhaps 
it is unreasonable to look for the latter in a mere work of reference; 
yet sketches running to several thousand words would seem to afford 
space for the exercise of literary art, and at least one contributor 
Professor William E. Leonard) has achieved it in a narrative of less 
than a page. His closing sentence (sketch of Sterling A. Leonard) is the 
finest in the two volumes, while one by Professor Corwin (sketch of 
John Marshall) is probably easily the worst; so bad that one can only 
wonder over the editing which allowed it to gain expression in print. 

The reviewer has noted a number of errors of detailed statement in 
those sketches with whose subjects he is more or less familiar. That the 
editor should detect all of these is not to be expected ; but this considera- 
tion serves to strengthen the suggestion heretofore made to the effect 
that the Dictionary should make provision for the correction, in some 
future issue, of errors committed, and that users of the volumes should 


ve invited to report upon such inaccuracies as they may from time to 
time detect. 


More troublesome, and from certain points of view less excusable, are 
Statements so carelessly composed as not to express accurately the idea 


555 
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the author may have intended to convey. Illustrative is the one tha 
Father René Ménard was ‘‘the first Jesuit missionary in the upper Greg; 
Lakes region,’’ — such incorrectness must be patent to the author of the 
sketch. Or again, the statement that John Marsh started the first Amor. 
ican migration to California ‘‘just before the discovery of gold.” Cay 
‘‘just before’’ be properly extended to cover a period of seven years! 
Still again, the statement in the same sketch that Marsh’s friendship 
with the Sioux ‘‘ indirectly led to the outbreak of the Black Hawk War.” 
ealls for further explanation; one will look in vain in the standard his. 
tories of the war for this explanation of its origin. 

The sketches of Abraham Lincoln and James Russell Lowell are among 
the best in the two volumes. The outstanding defect of the Dictionary, 
editorial capriciousness in the selection of subjects for treatment, con. 
tinues to manifest itself. Father Constantin de L’Halle (so spelled by 
the biographer), an early Detroit priest, whose article pies two distinct 
characters and whose career is distinguished by nothing in particular, 
rates a sketch. Charlotte Lennox, who spent her childhood in New York, 
but all the rest of her long life in England, where she achieved an 
eighteenth-century literary reputation, enjoys equal space with such 
characters as General Alexander Macomb and Nathaniel Macon. Ranald 
MacDonald, a wanderer over the earth, who involuntarily, as a prisoner 
in a bamboo cage, taught some of his Japanese captors to speak English, 
is in the Dictionary. But it finds no room for such educators as John H. 
Latané, Charles W. Mann, or John H. T. Main. Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth is commemorated, but one looks in vain for such contemporaries 
as Colonel Jacob Kingsbury and General John MeNeil. One looks in vain, 
also, for Alexander McKee, of Pennsylvania and Detroit, although in an 
earlier volume the career of his subordinate, Simon Girty, is embalmed. 
That something is seriously wrong with the system of selection of char- 
acters for treatment in the Dictionary is obvious. 

Detroit Public IAbrary M. M. Qualre 


True Relation of the Hardships Suffered by Governor Fernando de Soto 
& Certain Portuguese Gentlemen During the Discovery of the Prov- 
ince of Florida. Now Newly Set Forth by a Gentleman of Elvas 
Translated and edited by James Alexander Robertson. 2 vols. (De- 
land: The Florida State Historical Society, 1932-33. Vol. I, fae- 
simile of the original Portuguese of 1557. Vol. II, translations and 
annotations, 487 pp.) 

Here, for the first time, the rarissima original of the ‘‘Relacam Ver- 
dadeira’’ of the ‘‘fidalgo’’ of Elvas and a new English translation ar 
published together. The collotype reproduction of the Portuguese text 
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makes available to a wide group of scholars the text of this anonymous 
account, the best of four narratives of the De Soto march into the South- 
east, hitherto available in only three surviving copies. The New York 
Publie Library copy was photographed for the reproduction. The Florida 
State Historical Society and its executive secretary, Dr. James Alexander 
Robertson, are to be congratulated on the completion of this important 
publication whose handsome format and impeccable typography, the 
work of the Yale University Press, should arouse the delight of all 
bibliophiles. 

This basic narrative of early American history was first translated into 
English by Richard Hakluyt, again in the seventeenth century from a 
French translation, and Buckingham Smith provided the often reissued 
translation with which most Americanists are familiar. A modernized 
Portuguese version appeared in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The need of a modern scholarly translation in the light of all the subse- 
quent findings in the Spanish archives is obvious. Dr. Robertson has 
brought to the task ripe experience and the rare skill of a discriminating 
editor and translator thoroughly conversant with his surrounding docu- 
mentation. His work should be standard for years to come. 

The second volume, which contains the translation, is printed in a 
modern type and format reproducing the spirit of the original. It con- 
tains a foreword and is copiously annotated with critical notes, a feature 
of which are full cross references to the other narratives of the De Soto 
expedition. The book is equipped with a useful index, and particular 
attention should be directed to the editor’s excellent bibliographical note 
which should be indispensable to all who write about the De Soto 
entrada. Two pictures of De Soto and reproductions of two maps serve 
as illustrations. The reviewer noted only one error of fact. The date for 
Mendoza’s removal to Peru (II, 393) should read 1551 rather than 1547, 
as indicated in the text, although the order of transfer was issued in 
1549 at Brussels. 


University of Michigan ArTuHur 8. AITON 


The Explorers of North America, 1492-1806. By John Bartlet Brebner. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xv + 502 pp. Maps. 
$3.50.) 

The interest of this book lies in the fact that it brings together for 
the first time the seattered members of the story of the exploration of a 
continent. In time, the story extends from Columbus to Lewis and Clark, 
and in space from Central America to the Arctic Ocean. The author is 
to be congratulated on his competent handling of the enormous literature 
of the subject. With lively sympathy and a deft hand he has woven the 
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adventures of a multitude of explorers into an attractive pattern, anq 
he displays sound judgment in dealing with controversial questions, such 
as those presented by La Salle’s career. The inter-relation of Spanish. 
English, French, Russian and other explorations is quite properly em. 
phasized. 

The sections on Canada are excellent, but that region receives more 
than its due share of attention. The chapter on ‘‘Stout Cortés’’ is little 
more than a conventional account of the conquest of Mexico City and jt 
contains some questionable assertions. The statement that the Lewis and 
Clark expedition involved ‘‘the expenditure of public money without 
interest in immediate material return’’ (p. 465) is difficult to reconcile 
with the earlier statement that Jefferson secured approval and a grant 
of money for the expedition from Congress ‘‘on the grounds of combating 
British trade and influence with the Indians’’ (p. 464) ; nor is the reader 
told that Jefferson proposed the expedition during a serious crisis in the 
relations of the United States with France and Spain over Louisiana 
and the navigation of the Mississippi. 

The reviewer wishes that less attention had been given to the exploits 
of individual pioneers and that the central theme, the extension of 
geographical knowledge, had been developed more clearly and fully. He 
also believes the author could have found a better way of introducing the 
general reader to the narratives of genuine pioneers. According to the 
‘*Foreword,’’ that is one of the principal purposes of the book. 


Cornell University ArTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Lord Loudoun in North America. By Stanley McCrory Pargellis. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. x + 399 pp. Illustrations and 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

This book is a study of the high command of Loudoun in North Amer 
ica in the years 1756 and 1757 when, as the author points out in the 
preface, ‘‘The basic factor in British colonial policy . . . was a traditional 
belief that the colonies should bear the chief burden in men and costs of 
their own defence.’’ As commander-in-chief, Loudoun not only exercised 
authority over various branches of his army, but ‘‘in addition had 
duties and powers in regard to the civil governments of the North Amer- 
ican Colonies.’’ It was his task to carry out the British colonial policy 
and to get the colonies to work in unison. The author has made a massive 
documented study of this problem, of the way in which Loudoun car- 
ried it out, and of his administration of the army, limiting himself » 
that neither the biographical side, nor the campaigns in themselves, ar 
studied as such but only as far as is required to make the problem clear 

After a clear account of ‘‘Colonial Defense before 1756,’’ the author 
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gives a detailed investigation of the ‘‘ Administrative Tangles,’’ ‘‘ Prov- 
incial Troops,’’ ‘‘ Reeruiting the Regular Army,’’ ‘‘The Temper of Colo- 
nial Assemblies,’’ ‘‘ Quartering,’’ the ‘‘ Military Union of the Colonies,’’ 
and ‘‘The Administration of the Army.’’ The whole field is covered with 
thoroughness, accuracy, and clearness. The main documentary sources 
are the Loudoun Papers in the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino, California, though nothing in the Massachusetts Archives, the 
Public Reeord Office, the British Museum, and the Cumberland Papers 
in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle, and other sources, seems to 
have been neglected. The most important chapters are those on ‘‘The 
Temper of Colonial Assemblies,’’ the ‘‘ Military Union of the Colonies,’’ 
and ‘‘The Administration of the Army.’’ They are an admirable example 
of how such documents as the Loudoun Papers should be used, because 
they clarify the problems discussed, and the way in which Loudoun 
dealt with them. The author’s interpretation of the subject matter is 
sound, so also are his deductions and conclusions. On the question of 
Loudoun’s relations with the governors, they are, that he could always 
maintain his authority as against the private desires of a governor, but 
not so when the governor was supported by an assembly. On the question 
of his administration, he concludes with great force, that it was the 
army created by Loudoun under these difficulties which, with reinforce- 
ments in 1757, ‘‘won Canada within the next two years.”’ 


The Egyptian University, Giza, Egypt E. L. Harvey 


Colomal Hispanic America: A History. By Charles Edward Chapman. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xvii + 405 pp. Illus- 
trations and maps and essay on authorities. $3.00.) 

College teachers in the field of Hispanic-American history have long 
felt the need of a text-book which would present an adequate picture 
of the three hundred years of Portuguese and Spanish control in Amer- 
ica. This book is the first answer to this classroom demand. Written by 
a distinguished scholar, in vigorous English, it should capture and hold 
that elusive thing ‘‘the interest of the student.’’ No dry chronicle, but 
rather an interpretation, provocative, liberally salted with essential facts, 
it should also capture a wide audience of general readers. As the author 
puts it ‘I do not care for the encyclopedic type of historical volume, 
which is primarily an accumulation, on considerable scale, of names, 


| 


dates, and isolated facts. Here an attempt has been made to discuss ma- 
terial broadly, with only incidental detail, except as interesting occur- 
rences are adduced to lend color to the account.’’ Direct quotation from 
eye witness accounts and from modern authorities are interspersed fre- 
quentiy, 
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The work covers the period from 1492 through the War of Indepen. 
dence in seventeen chapters, three of which are devoted to the Bourbon 
period and five to the winning of freedom from the mother lands. Profes. 
sor Chapman deliberately excludes any separate treatment of the Europ- 
ean background and of pre-Colombian America on the basis of practica| 
limitations and because there are good books covering these fields iy 
English. He has made wide use of recent monographic material and 
shows familiarity with an extensive range of published archival material, 
The book is illustrated with numerous maps and pictures of notable 
figures which lend a greater sense of reality to the narrative. An excel. 
lent feature is a compact essay on authorities. 

There are inevitably in a work of such wide sweep some points on 
which the reviewer would disagree on shades of meaning and a few 
matters of fact which might be changed in a second edition. For instance, 
the recent report of the Spanish Academy’s commission under Alto. 
laguirre y Duvale has thoroughly discredited the Pontevedra story of 
the origin of Columbus (p. 8), the total of Spanish immigration to Amer- 
ica was certainly greater than the figures which appear on page 32; and 
it is not true that the portion of Louisiana ceded to Spain in 1762 
‘‘was considered of no importance then.’’ It will be felt by some that 
Professor Paxson’s earlier work on the independence of South America 
(p. 379) has been largely superseded by the later studies of Professor 
Rippy. These are, however, comparatively trivial matters when con- 
sidered against the general excellence of the whole book, which should 
meet with wide acceptance. 


University of Michigan ArTHUuR §. AITON 


British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry. By Arthur Cecil 
Bining. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933 
xii-++ 163 pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliography. $2.00. 

This monograph has the appearance of a doctor’s dissertation. There 
are six main chapters. These deal with the historical development of the 
iron industry in the colonies, early attempts at regulation, the conflicting 
interests in England, some of which would benefit and others be injured 
by such regulation, the Iron Act of 1750, the effect of this law in Amer- 
ica, and finally the importance of the iron industry during the Revolu 

tion. The appendix includes a list of forges in Massachusetts in 1795; 

colonial exports of iron to Great Britain, 1718-1776; colonial imports 

of bar iron from Great Britain, 1746-49; and an estimate of world pro- 
duction of iron, 1700-1800. There is a full bibliography, but it is not 
annotated. 

On the whole the monograph contributes to the reader’s knowledge of 
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the colonial iron industry. Probably the most significant discovery is 
that the Iron Act of 1750 was not intended to be retroactive and applied 
only to iron works erected after that date. This would seem to account 
for the continued open operation of steel, slitting and plating mills 
down to the Revolution. The discussion of evasions of this act is disap- 
pointing. No list of mills erected after 1750 is included, hence little 
positive proof of evasion. No records of enforcement or attempted en- 
forcement are given, hence no active grounds for friction with the 
enforcing authorities. There is a dearth of available British statistics of 
exports of iron and steel goods to the colonies and very little informa- 
tion as to the character of the colonial production. The discussion of the 
iron industry during the Revolution does not even touch upon the rela- 
tive proportions of arms, cannon, and shot imported as compared with 
that produced in colonial works. The reader is left to infer that the 
entire supply was of colonial origin. One misses data dealing with costs 
of production, profits, costs of freight, and the extent to which colonial 
iron works exhausted the local fuel supply and failed. 

One cannot always agree with the author’s conclusions on the facts 
presented. While the extent of the industry is impressive, one can hardly 
concede that an annual production of 25,000 tons can be called evidence 
of a ‘‘highly industrialized’’ condition (p. 105). In discussing the effects 
of the law of 1750 (p. 85) the author refers to increasing foreign imports 
of bar iron into England and prints a table showing that such imports 
actually deereased from 42,328 tons in 1761 to 40,771 tons in 1775. One 
of the major conclusions, ‘‘that the rapid expansion of the iron industry 
paved the way for the Revolution’”’ (p. 4), is without adequate proof 
as are the sweeping generalizations at the bottom of page 116. In fact 
the author presents no real explanation of inclusion of the iron regula- 
tions in the list of colonial grievances. 

In spite of these omissions and minor defects, the monograph has a 


contribution ; and it is hoped the author may give further studies in this 
field. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luella M. Wright. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xiv + 309 pp. Notes 
and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The seventeenth century Quaker, like most other religious sectaries, 
was by theory and profession an unlettered, person. He studied plainness 
in thought and speech as he did in dress and manner; and he steadfastly 
rejected all forms of human culture in favor of what to him was the one 
true source of wisdom, the direct revelation of God to the heart of the 
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believer. In spite of this he was a persistant writer both of prose and 
verse, and in one department of expression he was not only an expert 
but a pioneer. The secret of these Quaker journals, of which some fifty 
are preserved in the period from 1650 to 1725, is to be found in the 
psychological as well as the practical need felt by the early Friends for 
self-expression. Deprived of the ordinary means of impressing then. 
selves as individuals upon society, yet possessed of a burning conviction 
of the value of their experience, they bear witness in proud humility 
before the world of the work which God has wrought in them. The result 
is a body of literature, intensely subjective in content, plain and direet 
in style, impregnated with passionate idealism. 

The clearest enunciation of the principles under which the Quaker 
wrote is from the hand of William Penn. ‘‘I have not,’’ he says, ‘‘tried 
to accommodate my work to Itching Ears who desire rather to compre- 
hend in their Heads the sublime Notions of Truth than to embrace it in 
their Hearts; for what I have written comes more from my heart than 
from my head. .. . I act not here the Grammarian or the Orator but the 
Christian.’’ So it was with all the Quaker journalists, from the gifted 
and impassioned founder of the sect, George Fox, narrating the Odyssey 
of his experiences as preacher of the Inner Light, to the simple minded 
Thomas Ellwood, recording in crude but effective English the abuses 
which a hostile society showered on his mild head. 

The present volume describes these journals in such a way as to give 
a vivid impression of the Quaker way of life and thought. It characterizes 
also the less important expressions of the Quaker spirit —in contro- 
versial pamphlets, in sermons, in proverbs and advices, in essays, and in 
verse. The general dreariness of these secondary writings is occasionally 
broken by the oddity of titles like the Boasting Baptist Dismounted and 


the Beast Disarmed or by the strange eloquence of such a passage as the 
following: 


Howe, Howie, SHRIeEKE, YELL AND Roar, ye Lustful, Cursing, 
Swearing, Drunken, Lewd, Supersititious, Earthly Inhabitants of 
the Whole Earth; Bow, Bow, ye most surley Trees, and lofty Oaks, 
ye tall Cedars, and low Shrubs, Cry out aloud: Hear, HEar, ye 
proud Waves, and boisterous Seas, also Listen, ye uncircumcised, 
stiff-necked, and mad raging Bubles, who even hate to be reformed 

In the name of the Lord God of Gods, and King of Kings, Heras, 
Hear; Repent, Repent, forthwith Repent, for . . . ye shall feel 


the Irresistible and Mighty hand of the Almighty God of Heaven 
and Earth,... 


It was worth while entering this hitherto unexplored field if only to 
bring forth such curios. The deeper interest of Miss Wright’s discussion 
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is that it enables the reader to interpret more sympathetically the hopes 
and dreams of a group of men whose influence on human thought and 
feeling has been far out of proportion to their numbers or their worldly 


fame. 


W. R. U. JaMEs H. HanrorpD 


Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1778. By Walter H. Mohr. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. xi + 247 pp. Bibliography. 
$2.50.) 

This book contains an unsatisfactory treatment of a great subject. Its 
scope would require a master of historical interpretation. The student 
of the American frontier will not find what he has long desired, that is, 
a straightening out of the confusion of Indian affairs in the first years 
of the republic. 

The final chapter entitled ‘‘Toward an Indian Policy’’ is a clumsy 
attempt at pseudo-interpretation. While the author discusses centraliza- 
tion versus states rights in administration, the superficialities of con- 
eressional action on Indian trade, education, and ‘‘civilization,’’ the 
basic element of federal Indian policy is completely missed. This is the 
element of ‘‘divide and conquer.’’ Furthermore, how the author could 
develop this chapter without the slightest mention of George Morgan’s 
Indian policy from 1776 to 1779 and its succumbing to the federal mili- 
taristie poliey, is beyond comprehension. To understand Morgan’s Indian 
poliey requires an understanding of Indian civilization which the author 
does not have. 

The author’s naiveté is seen in the statement that ‘‘the Indian was not 
forgotten’’ in the Northwest Ordinance, because article three of that 
document promised fair play to the red men. As a matter of fact the 
Ordinance set up a white man’s government for lands that the majority 
of the northwestern Indians claimed still belonged to them. Nor, grant- 
ing the truth of the author’s interpretation, would any philosopher, 
anthropologist, or historian, for that matter, permit himself to write, 
“With few exceptions the federal government has in theory attempted 
to carry out the spirit of the Ordinance’’ (p. 128). 

The author’s treatment of American relations with the Delawares dur- 
ing the Revolution is inadequate. He did not discover the simple reason 
for their friendship in the proceedings of the first treaty of Pittsburgh, 
and he failed to grasp the subsequent contacts that brought about their 
alienation, such as Hand’s squaw campaign, the duplicity of the fourth 
treaty of Pittsburgh, the complete fizzle of the American occupation of 
Fort Laurens, the failure to supply the Indians adequately and the in- 
fluence of the British. 
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The words of an Indian treaty can be greatly misleading if its proceed. 
ings are not known. In this respect the author did not consult the pro. 
ceedings of the treaties of Fort McIntosh and Fort Harmar, the forme; 
being in the Pickering papers, and the latter being in the Draper qj. 
lection. He did not adequately digest the published proceedings of the 
treaties of Fort Stanwix and Fort Finney. Nor did he know of the exist. 
ence of H. S. Manley’s admirable analysis of the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 
The result has been that what he says about these treaties is not signi- 
ficant. 

The author misinterprets St. Clair altogether. He does not know why 
the Miami and Wabash tribes were intractable. He has written about 
the Indian administration of General Josiah Harmar without consulting 
the voluminous Harmar papers in the Draper collection. In fact, after 
references to this collection down to the year 1777, he does not cite it 
again in relation to the northern Indians. And as for affairs in the South, 
it is cited but once in the entire work! The inclusion of only one map 
is a very serious defect. 


RANDOLPH CHANDLER Downes 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


Yuman Tribes of the Gila River. By Leslie Spier. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1933. xviii + 433 pp. Illustrations and b’b- 


liography. $4.00.) 

The term ‘‘Yuman tribes’’ is here almost synonymous with Maricopa, 
the tribe which in speech and custom has dominated the mixed com- 
munity of the Gila. Of the Halchidhoma and Kaveltcadom, Dr. Spier’s 
impression is that their material culture was essentially like the Maricopa 
before their commingling (which occurred in historic times). The three 
tribes were never large. In about 1725 their joint population was, Kroe- 
ber estimates, some three thousand; and the present settlements (which 
include some lesser ingredients as well) number only about three hun- 
dred people. The tribes are known historically, under varying names, 
through the narratives of Kino, Anza, Garcés, and other Spanish ex- 
plorers, and through a few American records, notably John Russell 
Bartlett’s Personal Narrative. An excellent chapter (Tribal Distribution 
and Intertribal Relations) correlates these appearances in written record 
with the Indians’ own recollections. Contemporary anthropologists — 
Kroeber, Gifford, Hrdlitka, Forde — have described certain aspects of 
the Maricopa. Dr. Spier, having made two field trips — under the aus- 
pices of the University of Chicago and Yale University respectively — 
has attempted the task of inclusive description, penetrating the undis- 
tinguished, deculturated present society to describe the historic tribal 
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state. Subsistence, social relations, religious practices, tales — all aspects 
were investigated, and are here described, in the best technique of de- 
seriptive anthropology. The phonetic scheme that seems inseparable from 
this technique is here used always in happy connection with an intelli- 
gible equivalent. 

The Maricopa and allied tribes shared a single system of sibs, patri- 
linear, exogamous, totemic ; had a kinship system unrelated with the sibs, 
and apparently serving only a terminological purpose; a compulsory 
levirate, but an optional sororate ; employed dream experience with spirit 
birds and animals as a religious basis, and weighted such experience far 
beyond war exploits. A pottery-using people, their pots were crudely 
made; their material culture stressed the art of weaving. Many other 
characteristics might be added in further evidence of the divergence of 
the Yuman tribes of the Gila from other southwestern cultures. This 
distinctiveness more than justifies the present detailed study. If the 
reader wishes to extract from this book a greater significance than the 
merely descriptive, he may, for his own satisfaction, test Pareto’s theory 
of social residues upon the excellent body of source material Dr. Spier 
has provided. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Dovetas Brancu 


Brigadier-General Louis Lebegue Duportail: Commandant of Engineers 
in the Continental Army, 1777-1783. By Elizabeth S. Kite. Institut 
Francais de Washington. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. ix + 296 pp. Frontispiece and facsimile. $2.50.) 

This small volume fills a noticeable gap in one’s information concerning 
America’s struggle to become a nation. As stated in the preface, it is 
‘the first of a series whose object is to give as complete a story as 
American archives will permit of the French volunteers who came to this 
country at the beginning of 1777.”’ 

It is more than an account of the service of Duportail, as it includes 
much material concerning his three associates, Radiere, Laumoy, and 
Gouvion, who like himself were detailed from the engineering staff of the 
French army to serve in America during the war. These were more than 
volunteers. They were sent directly to the United States by the king of 
France on the request of Congress. 

Duportail soon became the head of the American engineering service 
which he and his companions organized and thus laid the foundations of 
that permanent division of the regular army. In that respect his service 
is far more important in its permanent results than that of the more 
Spectacular foreign officers who served in America’s armies. 

The material is arranged in twelve chapters with an introduction. 
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Each chapter is made up of copies of existing documents threaded to. 
gether with historical narrative so as to make a fairly complete account, 
The documents are chiefly correspondence between Washington and 
Duportail or between him and his companion officers, reports, recom. 
mendations, memorials, and similar documents. 

One cannot read this material carefully without the impression that 
much of Washington’s military policy after 1777 was profoundly ip. 
fluenced by the constant advice of this loyal, high-minded, military ex. 
pert who laid out the defenses at Valley Forge and directed the physical 
movements of the army from 1777 to the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. His service approaches very nearly that of a chief of staf 
in charge of operations. 

There is an appreciative brief introduction by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. A. 


Colorado State Teacher’s College O. M. Dickerson 


Benedict Arnold: Military Racketeer. By Edward Dean Sullivan. (New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1932. xiii + 306 pp. Frontispiece and 
bibliography. $3.00.) 

For some reason a number of biographies of Benedict Arnold have ap- 
peared in recent years. This wave of interest has produced books, news. 
paper articles, and magazine articles not only on Arnold, but on his 
two associates, John André and Peggy Shippen Arnold. It is the 
reviewer’s impression that this mild renaissance of interest dates from 
the appearance of the first volume of the new Dictionary of American 
Biography, wherein was announced the recovery of a new lot of man- 
uscript material on the whole subject of the Arnold-André conspiracy. 
Of course both scholars and amateurs have been working on the subject 
for years and it is difficult to fix the actual first appearance in print of 
any new point. But of the books which have recently appeared, this seems 
a proper place to point out that none of them is based upon a careful 
examination of the newly recovered manuscript material, and none has 
more than a passing or ephemeral interest. 

An example of the type of scholarship which seems characteristic of 
these newer biographers is well illustrated in a certain volume on Peggy 
Shippen which attacks the present reviewer for his article on Arnold in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. The author of that attack de- 
cided to come to the aid of Peggy Shippen in most chivalric fashion and 
to denounce the present reviewer by name. He thought he did so, but 
unfortunately in looking up the initials at the end of the article in the 
Dictionary, he failed to observe that those of the present reviewer and 
of Dr. Robert G. Albion of Princeton are the same. Hence the attack was 
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delivered in savage fashion against poor Albion who had never been 
suilty of writing on the subject in hand. 

As to the volume which causes this particular review, it is interesting 
+) note that the author has also written a volume called ‘‘Rattling the 
Cup on Chicago Crime,’’ which may, or may not qualify him to write a 
rious book on a moot eighteenth century subject, for which he has 
certainly failed to use all of the evidence. If readers of this review are 
interested in a good word picture of Benedict Arnold, it may be sug- 
vested that, though none of the current biographies provide one, Ken- 
neth Roberts’ novel Rabble in Arms (Doubleday-Doran, 1933), can be 
recommended as presenting a characterization of Arnold which is well 
worth reading. R. G. A. 


De Witt Clinton. By Dorothie Bobbé. (New York: Minton, Balch and 
Company, 1933. xi-+ 308 pp. [Illustrations and bibliography. 
$3.50. ) 

No clear or comprehensible picture of De Witt Clinton emerges from 
Miss Bobbé’s volume. In part the explanation lies in the organization 
of all her material in chronological chunks. Thus in chapter after chap- 
ter the author returns to the personal fortunes and family life of Clinton, 
to new children and the growing-up of older ones. The effect is always 
disjointed and often monotonous. The same blight falls upon Clinton’s 
career as a Scholar, humanitarian, and educational pioneer. His interests 
in these fields were typical of many leaders in the party of Thomas 
Jefferson, but their significance in Clinton’s case is obscured by their 
fragmentary treatment and the failure to relate them to similar move- 
ments in the nation. Miss Bobbé is, however, successful in describing 
Clinton’s part in the construction of the Erie Canal, perhaps because 
she devotes an entire and very judicious chapter to the subject. Here 
she gives adequate attention to Clinton’s predecessors and contemporaries 
but rightly stresses his insistence upon the Lake Erie terminus, his pref- 
erence for a lock canal rather than an inclined plane or ‘‘improvements,”’ 
lis ingenious method of financing, and his successful campaign of edu- 
cating the state to the importance of the work. 

Clinton, as a politician, is not obscured by the author’s organization 
of her material but by her failure to place Clinton in the setting of New 
York polities. Any one who has so much as touched the hem of the 
political history of the Empire State will appreciate the difficulty of 
lealing with this confused and darkened subject. But there are clues 
‘o the baffling personal struggles of even New York politicians. Dixon R. 
Fox in his The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York has 
provided one feasible explanation. If Miss Bobbé had made the effort 
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to interpret Clinton in the light of the landed, commercial, and map. 
ufacturing interests of New York, she would have given meaning to the 
jumbled parade of names in her book and to the many campaigns 
often described as mere personal vindications. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp ©. Kirkianp 


George Washington Himself: A Common-Sense Biography Written from 
His Manuscripts. By John C. Fitzpatrick. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs. 
Merrill Company, 1933. 544 pp. Notes. $3.50.) 

A biography of Washington by the master scholar of his manuscripts 
is an important historical event. In the ‘‘Foreword”’ one is reminded 
that the older historians consider the Revolution ‘‘ practically written 
out’’ and that the published Washington manuscripts contain less than 
half of the Washington letters and that those unpublished contain as 
high a percentage of important letters as those already published. 

The book as a whole is divided into seventy-three chapters and an 
appendix of notes which follow the chapter organization. The notes are 
fundamentally critical rather than bibliographical and may ultimately 
be judged the most important part of the work. 

More than half of the entire book deals with Washington’s career in 
the Revolution. The author will not take high rank as a military his- 
torian. The main contribution to existing information concerning Wash- 
ington is in the chapters dealing with his early life. There seems to be a 
noticeable lack of fundamental historical background of the period and 
the author sometimes reveals prejudices not in keeping with his scholar- 
ship. References to the ‘‘British habit of mind’’ (pp. 109, 115), “‘a 
typical English reasoning’’ (p. 302), ‘‘a delicious castigation of the 
Puritan’’ (p. 179) seem at least unscientific. A curious slip is repeatedly 
ascribing the absence of manufactures in America to English laws with- 
out indicating what laws the author has in mind. 

In the main this is likely to be classed as a biography for the scholar 
and the specialist, rather than a book for the general reader. Its com- 
ments on actual evidence in connection with controversial points in 
Washington’s life will be permanently valuable. Somehow it impresses 
one as a book about Washington materials rather than a book creating 
a living picture of Washington. 

Citations are mainly to Washington manuscripts and by dates. This 
seems to be unavoidable because the complete edition of Washington 
materials could not be referred to by volume and page. Apparently the 
papers of the British leaders have not been consulted. 

Obviously it is impossible to get everything in one volume, and it 18 
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hoped the author will treat specific phases of Washington’s life more 
fully in later volumes. 


(Colorado State Teacher’s College O. M. DickErson 


An American Colossus: The Singular Career of Alexander Hamilton. 
By Ralph Edward Bailey. (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, 1933. 318 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

“Tt was Alexander Hamilton who, by determining aright its initial 
steps, had achieved success for the new Government.’’ Thus the author 
summarizes the significance of his subject and without qualification 
assiens the eredit for American political success. A more descriptive 
title for the work would have read — Dramatic Episodes in the Public 
and Private Career of Alexander Hamilton. The author has made a 
very considerable collection of the eulogistic descriptions and accounts 
of actions of his hero and has made no effort to deflate their exag- 
gerations. 

It may touch the historical sense of humor to discover ‘‘ Hamilton, 
‘twenty-four years of age] putting aside his own disappointment at 
not having been elected’’ superintendent of finance to write a letter of 
approbation and advice to Robert Morris (p. 100). Hamilton’s bold 
renunciation of all future public emoluments for military services are 
in no way connected with a recently previous offer of his father-in-law 
to support him for a public career. While the hero always disdained the 
material rewards he refused the receivership of customs for New York 
until the compensation was increased. The author does not hesitate to 
include his subjects own estimate of himself. ‘‘The Almighty has given 
me a good head, and thank God, he has also given me a good heart’’ is 
quoted as evidence of fairness even to political opponents (p. 156). 

Throughout the political career the opposition press looms large and 
ominous, but one discovers after the battle that Hamilton assisted in 
founding the Evening Post in 1801 with no mention of Fenno’s printing 
contracts while the Colossus was secretary. His opposition to President 
Adams (1800) is explained on the ground that the President had 
“Tudely dismissed’’ two of Hamilton’s friends (p. 279). After Jeffer- 
son's victory Hamilton turned to the Society of the Cincinnati and also 
proposed to found a ‘‘ Christian Constitutional Society.’’ 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Philip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson: His Life and Letters. By Richard 
Cecil Garlick. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literature 
and Language, Extra volume VII. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
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Press, 1933. Frontispiece, appendix, and bibliography. 179 pp. 
$2.00. $2.50 cloth.) 

Philip Mazzei has been no more than a name to many American his. 
torians. Most of them know that Jefferson sometimes wrote to him, but 
few could give off hand the substance of ‘‘the Mazzei letter.’’ In this 
biography the author has brought together the man’s letters, most of 
which have not been published before. Gaps in the correspondence are 
partly bridged by material taken from Mazzei’s published autobiography. 

The book is designed primarily for American historians and from 
their point of view two episodes in Mazzei’s life seem especially im. 
portant. The first was his effort — brought to an end by the outbreak of 
the American Revolution — to produce silk, oil, and wine on a large scale 
in Virginia. The other was his mission to Europe, in the capacity of 
agent of the state of Virginia. He went to France in 1779, duly com- 
missioned to borrow money, and to find markets for Virginian products 
abroad. He interpreted his mission in very liberal terms, and became 
an active propagandist in behalf of the American cause. 

The account of the mission is mainly Mazzei’s own, with occasional 
comments by the author. The treatment would be more satisfactory if 
Mr. Garlick had done more to describe Mazzei’s situation in Paris and 
elsewhere. Circumstances would have made his success difficult in any 
ease, and probably impossible. But instead of making this fact clear, 
the author follows Mazzei in attributing his virtual failure to Franklin’s 
unwillingness to codperate. No convincing evidence is presented to sup- 
port the charge against Franklin. 

Again the author gives considerable emphasis to Mazzei’s alleged in- 
fluence in having French soldiers sent to America, and to his suggestions 
regarding the combined efforts of the Franco-American army and the 
French fleet. Mazzei seems to have been uninformed of the plans made 
for these very purposes two years before he arrived in France. Instead 
of calling attention to Mazzei’s ignorance, the author obviously shares 
the enthusiastic agent’s conviction that his work in Paris brought 
valuable results. 

The letters are quoted in English when they were written in English, 
and in Italian when Mazzei reverted to his mother tongue. As a result 
a substantial portion of the work will be unintelligible to many of its 
readers, unless they can draw upon the services of long-suffering friends 
in the Romance Language departments. The book would be more gen- 
erally useful if the author had provided translations. 


Syracuse University Raupu V. Hariow 
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Honest John Adams. By Gilbert Chinard. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1933. xvi + 359 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

As a contribution to American history and biography Honest John 
Adams is not so original or important as its author’s Thomas Jefferson, 
The Apostle of Americanism. Nevertheless it deserves to be widely read 
and enjoyed. Perhaps it is Professor Chinard’s foreign origin which 
makes possible the freshness of his approach to his subject and his 
presentation of it warm with emotion yet tempered by a judicious dis- 
tribution of praise and blame. No doubt the author’s European back- 
ground and his participation in public affairs during the World War 
are reflected in his realistic treatment of John Adams, ‘‘the most realistic 
statesman of his generation in America’’ (p. xi) and ‘‘an American 
representative of that curious class of men both critical and conservative, 
skeptical and rationalist, to which belong Montaigne, Swift, Voltaire, 
Doctor Johnson and probably Clemenceau’’ (p. 317). Certainly the 
author’s mastery of French literature lends weight to his appreciation 
of Adams’ literary ability and his praise of Adams as a noteworthy 
stylist (p. vi-vii, 22, 32-33, 48, 207). 

Part One (going through ‘‘Independence’’) is rather conventional 
except for an unusually skilful interlacing of the account of Adams’ 
youth with sketches of the environment in which it was lived. Part Two, 
‘The Discovery of Europe,’’ helps the twentieth century reader to re- 
discover eighteenth century Europe guided by Chinard’s wise, witty, 
just, and discriminating comments on Adams’ Old World experiences 
described in chapters on ‘‘An American Lawyer In Paris,’’ ‘‘Shirt- 
Sleeve Diplomacy,’’ ‘‘The Champion Of American Rights,’’ and ‘‘ A New 
World Aristocrat In England.’’ Part Three, ‘‘A Scholar In Politics,’’ 
follows Adams through his vice-presidential phase as ‘‘ Heir Apparent,’’ 
and sees him ‘‘ Fighting for Neutrality’’ while President, coming to a 
climax with his nomination of a minister to reopen negotiations with 
France, ‘‘the most courageous act of John Adams’ political career’’ 
(pp. 282-83). Part Three further shows the President sturdily defending 
“The Last Trench’’ yet, in characteristic Adams fashion, taking no 
aggressive part in the campaign of 1800, thus conclusively proving him- 
self ‘‘no party chief’’ (p. 307 and pp. 284-315 passim), and in conclu- 
sion, with fine insight and sympathy, tells of Adams’ last long years in 
retirement as ‘‘The Patriarch of Quincy.”’ 

Faults of commission and omission — an obviously incorrect date (p. 


J), the anachronistic position of the Copley portrait (following p. 64), 


the lack of a formal bibliography and sometimes, it would seem, of 
knowledge of relevant secondary works, the scanty treatment of the 
Revolution, the failure to inelude ‘‘Bolingbroke,’’ ‘‘Monarchical 
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Trends,’’ ‘‘Physiocrats,’’ and ‘‘Rousseau’’ in the Index — seem rola. 
tively unimportant when compared with the many merits of this ex. 
cellent book. 


University of Illinois Louise B. Dunsag 


Memoirs of James Morris of South Farms in Iatchfield. By Himself and 
edited by His Grandson. (New Haven: Yale University Press for the 
Aline Brothier Morris Fund, 1933. xi-+ 65 pp. Photographs and 
facsimilies. ) 

Here is the record of an active and useful life that the reader will 
close with a bit of a sigh. If only James Morris had developed the story 
of his life more fully, what a satisfying picture of his times he might 
have given his readers. 

James Morris was born at South Farms in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 

1752. The memoirs give a glimpse of a serious and rather precocious New 

England boyhood, culminating in an intense desire for a college educa- 

tion. Overcoming parental objection, he entered Yale in 1771, and grad- 

uated four years later with an excellent record. Of the details of his 
college life he unfortunately tells very little. Upon leaving college he 
first studied divinity under the famous Dr. Bellamy, and then taught 
school in Litchfield. Hardly had he begun his teaching duties than he 
received an ensign’s commission in the Connecticut forces, and in Au- 
gust, 1776, upon Dr. Bellamy’s advice, he joined the American army 
in New York. Of his military services during the Revolution he gives all 
too brief a sketch. He took part in many of the stirring events of the war, 
and seems to have been an excellent officer. He finally rose to the rank of 
captain, and might have done even better, but for the fact that he was 
captured at Germantown and spent the following three years as a pris- 

oner of war in Philadelphia and New York. His description of this im- 

prisonment is perhaps the most interesting part of his story of the war. 

He was exchanged just in time to take part in closing operations of the 

war at Yorktown. Following the war he returned to South Farms where 

for many years he took an active interest in the civic and religious life 
of the community. For the social historian this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory part of the memoirs. Particularly interesting are Morris’ 
efforts in behalf of higher education, culminating in the founding of the 

Academy at South Farms. Here he gives an excellent picture of what 

must have been the evolution of many of the old academies in New 

England. 

Brief as the memoirs are they are both entertaining and instructive, 
and well worth reading. 


Dartmouth College W. R. Waterman 
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The Finished Scoundrel: General James Wilkinson, Sometime Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the United States, Who Made 
Intrigue a Trade and Treason a Profession. By Royal Ornan Shreve. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1933. 319 pp. Frontis- 
piece and bibliography. $3.00.) 

The biographer of Wilkinson must show at least two qualifications: 
an adequate background and an enormous amount of spade work. The 
author of the present book shows little evidence of either. The general 
was as John Randolph once called him, ‘‘a finished scoundrel,’’ and for 
that reason doubtless many have hesitated to take up the task of punc- 
turing his pretentions. But there is more to Wilkinson’s career than 
mere rascality. He touched the stirring life of the West in many of its 
early phases and one must be able to interpret these in order to bring 
out the murky details of the general’s career. 

Nor can one neglect the laborious spade work. Wilkinson, it is true, 
wrote his own Memoirs. These are unreliable, but no one has yet made 
a careful study to show where and to what degree, nor even to make them 
usable. If they were in order, the biographer’s task would then be but 
begun. He would have to examine a myriad of other books, not to men- 
tion innumerable manuscripts scattered over two continents. These are 
to be found in such expected places as Washington, New Orleans, Mexico 
City, St: Louis, Frankfort, Philadelphia — places graced by the gen- 
eral’s presence, and also in more unlikely research harbors in Chicago, 
Madrid, Seville, Jackson, Mississippi, and in a dozen other minor places. 
A considerable portion of this material must be personally examined 
by one who aspires to interpret the general’s character. There is no 
evidence that the present writer has visited the more accessible of these 
places. 

He does, indeed, make some use of monographic material that has 
appeared during the last thirty years, including the works of McCaleb, 
Shepherd, Bodley, the present reviewer, and others, and he mentions 
the earlier books of Gayarré and Henry Adams. But not having covered 


the same ground as they, he has failed, in essaying to summarize their 
conclusions, to interpret their point of view adequately or even with 
reasonable accuracy. Rather, his biography and text show a tendency to 


rely on older historians, such as Washington Irving. He does not use 
definite footnotes, and the titles in his bibliography are carelessly pre- 
sented. 

In support of the above criticisms one may cite the chapters in which 
the author attempts to describe the principal events of Wilkinson’s 
career. These are both sketchy and confusing. The author does effect a 
journalistie style, but lacking background, he affords no connected inter- 
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pretation. Possibly in view of lack of background, this would be diff. 
cult to achieve. General carelessness marks his spelling of proper names 
(e.g. pp. 47, 62, 111, 148, 183,) ; errors of fact or of interpretation are 
equally common (pp. 61, 91, 95, 105, 111, 135, 153, to mention only a few 
of the more obvious). The work from every aspect betrays haste — an 
attempt, perhaps, to forestall more plodding workers. Fortunately there 
are some, who with real scholarly aptitude, are digging out the unsavory 
details of Wilkinson’s career while not neglecting his more commendable 
traits. To these, either singly or in collaboration, one must look for a 
real interpretation of this baffling and boastful military blackguard. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


Catharine Esther Beecher, Pioneer Educator. By Mae Elizabeth Har- 
veson. (Philadelphia: The Author, 1932. xi + 295 pp. Frontispiece, 
appendices, and bibliography.) 

This study constitutes the first biography of Catharine Beecher, and 
a worthy attempt to give proper recognition to a somewhat neglected 
member of an illustrious family for her contributions in agitating and 
improving the educational opportunities for women. According to Dr. 
Harveson, her biographer, and Dr. Woody, the writer of the introdue- 
tion, this remarkable educator deserves to rank with Emma Willard and 
Mary Lyon. 

The main purposes of Miss Beecher’s work as teacher, promoter, and 
voluminous writer during the half-century after 1823 were to dignify 
the distinctive profession of women which is threefold in scope — 
teaching, nursing, and home-making, to provide systematic preparation 
and professional training, and adequately to remunerate women instruc- 
tors by means of permanent endowments for female institutions. In 
connection with these aims, she stressed division of teaching services 
into specialized fields, high standards, physical education, hygiene, and 
domestic economy. Her attitude toward the Woman’s Rights movement 
was conservative and perhaps ‘‘strategic,’’ for she emphasized educa- 
tional advantages for women rather than suffrage, and the honoring of 
women’s special occupations instead of seeking entrance into men’s 
vocations. 

The first seminary administered by this faithful pioneer was instituted 
at Hartford; but her work was not confined to one school or section. 
Recognizing the deplorable lack of educational facilities afforded the 
youth of the western states, Miss Beecher became a leader in the move- 
ment to encourage trained teachers of the East to seek employment in 
the West. She tried to establish model female institutions at Cincinnati, 
Burlington, Milwaukee, Quincy, and Dubuque. With the assistance of 
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her sister Harriet Beecher Stowe and other educational reformers, she 
organized in 1852 the American Women’s Educational Association to 
further her objectives. 

Her biographer has been most diligent in examining the numerous 
manuscript and published sources indicated in the text, footnotes, and 
bibliography. Although at times the narrative is a little tedious with 
repetition of details, this study certainly merits the attention of the 
historian interested in the Beecher family or the progress of education. 


Womans College of Alabama Ruts L. Hicerms 


The Right of Search and the Slave Trade in Anglo-American Relations, 
1814-1862. By Hugh G. Soulsby. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LI, Number 2. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 185 pp. Bibliography.) 
This is one of the finest contributions yet made to the history of 
American foreign diplomacy. It traces the continued effort over many 
years by the governments of Great Britain and the United States to find 
a satisfactory arrangement for the suppression of a nefarious traffic 
from which neither nation profited except indirectly. Curiously enough, 
slave cargoes were disposed of not in the United States but in Latin 
America, particularly Cuba. The ports of the United States were effec- 
tively closed to the traffic. Similar action by Spain with respect to Cuba 
would have dealt a heavy blow to the trade, but the extent of Spanish 
cooperation was a grant of the right of search to Great Britain. 

The United States was involved by having prohibited the traffic and 
by the fact that a large part of the merchant vessels were American 
owned or were foreign owned falsely displaying the American flag. 
Great Britain desired from the first to establish an international mari- 
time police force, to secure by treaty provisions the right of search, and 
to set up international courts for the disposition of cases. She was not 
willing to surrender her claim to the right of search in time of war, and 
the United States was unwilling to agree to the exercise of a right in 
peace time which she had found oppressive in war time. Throughout the 
long controversy the United States contended for the widest possible 
freedom of the seas, and maintained a squadron on the African coast 
as much for the protection of her legitimate commerce from British 
interference as for the suppression of the slave trade. 

In later years, after Great Britain had abolished slavery throughout 
the Empire, the sensitiveness of American slavery interests to any 
arrangement with her which might be regarded as an indirect attack 
upon the domestic institution became a factor in America’s attitude. 
One may well question the motives of John Q. Adams in suggesting that 
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the slave trade be declared piracy as a simple expedient to make it eon. 
sistent for the United States to grant the right of search to Great 
Britain. The stigma thereby attached to slavery certainly was respon. 
sible for much of the later opposition to the rigid enforcement of the 
law. A more comprehensive treatment of the relation between Great 
Britain’s desire to foster her own commerce and her faithful patrol of 
the African coast would have added much to the story. 

The book is splendidly documented, is written in a clear, easy style, 
and has an extensive bibliography. It is an excellent monograph in every 
respect. 


University of Michigan Dwieat L. Dumonp 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867. By Dexter Perkins. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. xi-+ 580 pp. Bibliographical note. 
$3.50. ) 

Professor Perkins brings to this second study the same full measure 
of scholarship, clarity of judgment, and felicity of expression that dis- 
tinguish the earlier work. As a result, he gives a clearer picture of the 
growth in popular estimation of the much mooted doctrine than is to be 
found elsewhere. For him the book furnishes a chapter in the history of 
ideas rather than in diplomacy and on that basis serves to establish his 
thesis that the main point in the foreign policy of the United States ‘‘is 
the principle of the two spheres.’’ 

For the period 1826-1841, the Doctrine was largely ignored. The 
forties proved to be years of rising nationalism during which it was 
possible to revive the earlier pronouncement of Monroe and Adams 
Incidentally, he shows clearly the distinct contribution of each of these 
men to the original doctrine. For the decade in question, he discusses with 
adequate background the Oregon question, the situation in Yucatan, and 
the treaty with Nueva Granada. He interprets the Mexican War as less 
ruinous to the influence of the United States than it is usually regarded. 
The decade of the fifties, he rightly thinks, marks a distinct loss of pres- 
tige in Hispanic America. In this fitful period, however, he finds cause 
for approval in the purpose of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and gives to 
the American representative of that pact more than his usual meed of 
praise. He rightly bestows much attention on the decade of the sixties 
with Seward as the dominating figure. His characterization of this official 
as politician and statesman is keen, concise, and extremely well phrased. 
Apparently Seward receives more attention than any other individual 
during the four decades, and justly so. 

In the Mexican intervention, Professor Perkins discusses both thi 
American and European background at length, but not in too much de- 
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tai], and pays his respect to public opinion both in France and in the 
United States and to the personalities involved. He contrasts the condi- 
‘ions that provoked intervention in Mexico with those that at the same 
time affected Santo Domingo and the west coast of South America. 
Chile and Mexico require very different procedures; rivalry with France 
involves more danger than rivalry with Spain. The writer clearly indi- 
cates the differences involved. Callahan and Duniway have presented 
important interpretations of this Mexican adventure, and Perkins makes 
, contribution in no wise inferior to theirs although considerably modi- 
fying the conclusions of the last named. 

The bibliography is comparatively brief and arranged under separate 
topics. For the most part the author has depended on source materials 
both printed and manuscript. His titles show familiarity with leading 
European and Hispanic American publications. He cites most of the 
important monographs although making no reference to H. C. Evans 
for Chile or L. F. Hill for Brazil. Neither country, it may be added, 
plays a conspicuous part in the narrative. Possibly the Lamar papers 
night have helped in discussing the situation in Central America. Long 
quotations are generally relegated to footnotes and this sometimes causes 
an awkward arrangement of the pages. The index, while adequate for 
the text, does not cover these notes. One misses, therefore, some names 
occurring in the latter. It would seem better to drop the British spelling 
for the Argentine capital (p. 38), and also to avoid the tautological 
“The La Platan’’ (p. 49). The Peruvian executive’s name (p. 152) ends 
in ‘‘a’’ rather than ‘‘o’’; ‘‘ western half’’ (p. 254) should obviously be 
“eastern.’’ There is a discrepancy in the data of the French defeat at 
Puebla (p. 386, 397); ‘‘ Asta Buruaga’’ (p. 540) should be one word 
rather than two. There are typographical slips on pages 156 and 437. 
These minor slips, however, hardly affect the masterly accuracy of the 
work as a whole. Historians will welcome its promised successor. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics. By William Ernest Smith. 
(New York: The MacMillan Company, 1933. Vol. I, xi + 516 pp. 
Vol. II, vi + 522 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $7.50.) 

The Blairs have been a tempting opportunity for years, but the intrica- 
ties of the problem and the closing of the family archives have dis- 
couraged the attempt. Now that Professor Smith has secured access to 
the Blair papers and has had the courage to go ahead, his book has been 
awaited with great and formidable expectations — probably unreason- 
able— and this makes a just review rather difficult. 

For it must be admitted that in many ways the book is disappointing. 
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Too much is attempted. There is too much background of the genera] 
political history, even to the well known and the unimportant, too 
little courage in selection and omission. This mass of information 
coupled with a difficult style make the book hard and often dull reading. 
There are too many minor factual errors such as the one calling Repre- 
sentative Scott of Missouri ‘‘Senator.’’ The first volume in particular, 
with its superabundance of references for matters of common knowl. 
edge, including several to a college text in American history and at least 
one to a grade school history of Missouri, suggest the unripened doctor’s 
thesis. The omission of any description or appraisal of the Blair papers 
is particularly disappointing. 

But if one lays aside his disappointment with an essentially dull 
account of such colorful, dramatic, even mysterious figures as the Blairs 
to the book itself, then it must be recognized as something solid and a 
contribution with which historians must reckon. There is little that is 
revolutionary brought out, nor is there any necessity for basic revisions 
of fact or interpretation, but there is a mass of information from seat- 
tered and sometimes obscure secondary works, from the Globe and the 
Blair papers, which confirm, modify, supplement, and expand the stand- 
ard accounts. Nowhere is there such a complete picture of the plight of 
the old fashioned Jacksonians after the control of the Democratic party 
shifted to the South in 1844; even more interesting is the flocking of 
homeless politicians to the new Republican party after 1856. 

The book is in reality an apologia. Professor Smith has saturated him- 
self with the Blair material until it is often well nigh impossible to 
determine where his summaries or paraphrases of Blair letters end and 
his own interpretations begin. Even epithets carry over occasionally 
from the letters to the narrative. The drawing of the Missouri back- 
ground of the career of Frank P. Blair Jr., from the point of’ view of 
Blair and St. Louis, leads to serious errors. Rollins before 1860 never was 
an anti-slavery man; his bond with Blair was their common desire to 
‘‘turn the rascals out.’’ The river counties were never ‘‘the old Demo- 
cratic stronghold’’; they were either Whig or doubtful. Much more 
serious is the fact that throughout there is substantially accepted the 
Blairs’ own estimate of the family’s place and influence in American 
politics, an estimate seriously questioned not only by their contem- 
poraries but ever since. It would be a better book if reduced to half its 


length and frankly entitled ‘‘The Blair Family as It Saw Itself in 
Polities.’’ 


University of Missourt Jonas VILES 
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The Significance of Sections in American History. By Frederick Jackson 
Turner. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. ix + 347 pp. 
Maps. $3.00.) 

As in ‘‘The Frontier in American History,’’ the earlier collection 
of reprinted essays and monographs by Professor Turner, the papers in 
this volume include both broad surveys of clean-cut essays expounding 
the so-called ‘‘Turner Hypothesis,’’ and critical studies of special prob- 
lems of the frontier advance and influence. There is a real advantage in 
this greater accessibility of the monographs on Genét’s intrigues, the 
policy of France toward the Great Valley, and the early westward 
movements toward state making, but probably the greater value of the 
collection is the bringing together of the presentation from many angles 
and viewpoints of Turner’s interpretation of American history. 

These interpretative articles in the two collections tempt one toward 
a survey of the development of Turner’s thinking. But to an extra- 
ordinary degree the ideas and problems to which he devoted his life are 
indicated or implied in his path-breaking essay of 1893, and his reluc- 
tance to publish anything but a finished product results in the date of 
publication giving little evidence as to the date when the conclusions 
were reached. There is however a real shift of interest and emphasis in 
the later papers as indicated in the title of this collection and of his 
forthcoming posthumous volume ‘‘ The Nation and its Sections.’’ There re- 
mains unchanged the basic idea that the uniqueness of American history 
rests on the process of occupying the wilderness and the resulting fluidity 
of society. But with this thesis accepted — too enthusiastically perhaps 
by some of his disciples — Turner turned more and more to the restraints 
and modifications placed on this process by the older sections and to the 
varying institutions which emerged as the frontier passed on. This is 
sectionalism but not a sectionalism based on slavery or geographic deter- 
minism but on the frontier process. 

In this volume the ripest product of Turner’s thinking is admirably 
set forth in the two essays on ‘‘Sections and Nation,’’ and ‘‘The Signi- 
ficance of the Section in American History,’’ first published in 1922 
and 1925. Together they go far toward meeting the current reaction 
against the emphasis on the frontier hypothesis. ‘‘Sections and Nation’’ 
is also a distinct contribution toward the technique of research in the 
study of sectionalism, the combination of constructive thinking with 


scholarship of the highest order so characteristic of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, 


University of Missouri Jonas VILES 
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Advancing the Frontier, 1830-1860. By Grant Foreman. (Norman. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1933. 363 pp. Illustrations, maps and 
plans, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

The term ‘‘frontier’’ has been used extensively in American history. 
but thus far it has not acquired a specific and accepted meaning. The 
author of the book under review adds a new variation to an already 
long list of meanings by applying it to his treatment of the immigrant 
tribes of Oklahoma Indians. He says that they ‘‘came to exercise a pro- 
found influence on the denizens of the prairies that hastened the civiliza- 
tion of the western country and prepared it for the occupancy of the 
white man.’’ The military posts ‘‘constructed from time to time farther 
and farther west as changing conditions required’’ in order to protect the 
immigrant tribes, in his opinion, ‘‘marked the advance of the frontier 
that followed the retreating buffalo herds and the restriction of the 
hunting grounds of the prairie Indians.’’ 

The early chapters of the book deal with the military posts, the rela- 
tions of the immigrant tribes with the whites on the east and with the 
native tribes to the westward during the eighteen thirties. A chapter is 
given to the missionaries, another to the attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to form an Indian state, and two chapters to the intertribal con- 
ferences of 1838, 3°42, and 1843. The book closes with chapters on the 
conflicts of the imm.'graat tribes in the forties and later with the plains 
Indians, and a chapter on Indian customs. The author has made a large 
use of manuscript materials at Washington, Harvard University, and the 
historical societies of Wisconsin and Texas, but he has not utilized the 
Isaac McCoy Papers of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

The organization of material and the literary style leave much to be 
desired. The reader concludes the book with the impression of a com- 
pilation of notes rather than a finished product. Peculiarities of sen- 
tence structure and of the handling of quotations are exasperating (pp. 
19, 88, 106, 172, 191-94, ete.). Although the book exploits a substantia! 
body of new manuscript material, yet, because of incompleteness of 


treatment, and inadequacies of presentation, it falls far short of its 
possibilities. 


University of Kansas James ©. MALIN 


The American Indian and Christian Missions. By George Warren Hin- 
man. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1933. 176 pp. 
$1.50.) 

To think passably well of Dr. Hinman’s book the reader must try to 
ignore its utter and ertire lack of orderly arrangement and keep ever 
before him the ostensible purpose for which it was written. He must 
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move lightly over the chapters that are marred more or less by unas- 
similated quoted material, sweeping generalizations, inaccuracies of de- 
tail, verbal repetition, superficial knowledge — even ignorance, and focus 
his attention upon those that are better digested, not so incoherent, and 
that deal with subject matter interesting enough in itself to offset the 
glaring deficiencies that are everywhere apparent from the literary point 
of view. The book has merit in its very suggestiveness, in its compendium- 
like character, and in its convenient size. Its best chapters have to do 
with the Dakotas, with the Far West, and with the Southwest. Had 
more regard been taken for chronological sequence and to the giving of 
a right emphasis to things of major importance the latter part of the 
book, which includes these chapters, would have compensated for the 
general faultiness of the earlier part. The miscellaneous gleaning so very 
obvious at the outset yields, as author and reader advance, to epitomies 
of single works that are far more satisfactory. 

In a review of limited scope like the present no very detailed analysis 
of content is possible. Of one or two matters, however, it is necessary 
that something specific be said. The contrast between the force policy 
of President Jackson and the peace policy of President Grant is ably 
drawn as is also the effect that each had, directly or indirectly, upon 
missionary enterprises. The circumstances giving rise to the establish- 
ment of the Board of Indian Commissioners and the main drift of its 
labors constitute yet another subject that has been made germane to the 
theme and, as such, dealt with acceptably, considering the space at com- 
mand. The survey of existing conditions comprising the ninth and last 
chapter reveals much that is encouraging, especially in the hope held 
out that, realizing their own spiritual needs, the Indians will, at no dis- 
tant day, themselves adequately supply them. 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON 


The Journey of the Flame: Being an Account of One Year in the Life of 
Senor Don Juan Obrigén. Known during Past Years in the Three 
Californias as Juan Colorado and to the Indiada of the Same as the 
Flame. Written down by Antonio de Fierro Blanco. Translated by 
Walter de Steiguer. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 
xviii + 295 pp. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 

This is a remarkable book on a fascinating subject. As the author 
clearly states in his preface, and as is plain from the contents, it is a 
work of historical fiction and not of history. But it is excellent historical 
fiction, and is highly illuminating of the little known subject of Lower 
California, its geography, history, and folk lore. 

The hero, Juan Obrigén, was born in 1798 at San José, near the south- 
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ern end of Lower California. He was red headed and was called Juan 
Colorado, or ‘‘Red Juan.’’ His other nickname, ‘‘The Flame,”’ came 
from a different circumstance. He had a habit of fighting Indians by 
setting fire to the grass of the prairies. At the age of eleven Juan set 
out on a two-year journey which took him the full length of the Penip. 
sula of California to San Diego and thence to Monterey. The 1500 mile 
ride on mule back was made in company with a high Spanish official, 
Don Firmin Sanhudo, and his family, notably his wife Dofia Ysabel de 
la Cerda, daughter of one of Spain’s great houses. On his birthday in 
1902, when Don Juan was 104 years old and a prosperous land holder 
and cattle man, he recounted the epic journey to his retainers and guests 
in a rather long after dinner reminiscence. It fills 295 pages. 

This journey the author makes the vehicle for his message. The literary 
device is an old one cleverly used. As he travels north on the old Camino 
Real, Juan Colorado narrates in entertaining fashion the imaginary 
incidents of wayfaring as seen through the eyes of a precocious and 
worldly-wise youth. With great deftness he weaves into his story the 
topography, botany, and animal life of the arid, forbidding peninsula, 
and recounts with telling effect at each stage of the northward march 
the history, life, and legend of Indians, missions, pearl fishers, catile 
men, soldiery, and officialdom of old California in Spanish days. What 
he says about Alta California is negligible. Lower California is his theme. 
His missionary heroes are Salvatierra and Ugarte, a good selection. 

The author himself evidently made the journey he attributes to Juan 
Colorado, is familiar with the Peninsula, and has studied the available 
books on the country and its history. To these he adds interesting folk 
lore current among the present day inhabitants. In his after dinner nar- 
rative Don Juan (who according to the title page of the book died in 
1902) shows familiarity with several books printed after that date, and 
even quotes from one published in 1926. The prose is epic in quality, and 
reminds one of Bernal Diaz’s account of Cortés’ conquest of Mexico. 

One must not apply to fiction the rules of history. But the reviewer 
has always wondered why writers of historical fiction so often misrepre- 
sent history when it would serve their literary purposes just as well and 
history better to get their history straight. Why distort the widespread 
name Obregén into the impossible Obrigén? It was not necessary to give 
Sanhudo the title viceroy of California, an office which never existed. 
Jesuits are not properly called frailes, or friars. ‘‘The Two Californias” 
was a familiar designation in Spanish days, but it was never common 
to speak of the ‘‘Three Californias’’ as does Fierro Blanco. A ‘‘cathe- 
dral’’ in Lower California is an innovation. The author has the mission 
of San Xavier de Viggé founded eighty-seven years before Salvatierra 
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‘ye founder arrived; and he has Dolores del Sur flourishing nearly a 
wntury before it was established. It would be in the interest of truth to 
reduce the tons of pearls to ounces, but why spoil the romance? 

But after all is said, The Journey of the Flame is a thrilling narrative. 
There is no other book about Lower California which will give the gen- 
eral reader so much information and ‘‘atmosphere’’ in so agreeable a 
form. 


University of Califorma HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 


Southwest on the Turquoise Trail: The First Diaries on the Road to 
Santa Fe. Edited with a bibliographical résumé, 1810-1825, by 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Overland to the Pacific, Vol. Il. (Denver: 
The Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Pub- 
lie Library, 1933. vi-+ 301 pp. Maps and illustrations. $5.00.) 

This volume contains a collection of documents relating to the early 
history of the Santa Fe trail. The first part of the book is entitled ‘‘The 

Santa Fe Trail’’ and includes the following materials: Pedro Vial’s 

diary of a journey from Santa Fe to St. Louis in 1792; William Beck- 

nell’s deseription of two trips to New Mexico in 1821 and 1822; Marma- 
duke’s journal of a trading expedition to Santa Fe in 1824; Storrs’s 

answers to Benton’s questions concerning the Santa Fe trade, 1824; 

Graham’s replies to similar queries during the same year; the treaty 

between the United States and the Kansas Indians, 1825; Brown’s field 

notes of the United States surveying expedition, 1825-1827; a portion of 

Sibley’s diary relating to the same expedition; and Wetmore’s Santa Fe 

trail diary, 1828, and his statement concerning the trade between Mis- 

souri and New Mexico, 1831. The first part of the book also contains a 

bibliographical résumé of other publications issued contemporaneously 

with the above-mentioned documents. The second part, which is called 

“Extensions of the Santa Fe Trail,’’ includes: Pike’s account of his 

travels from northern New Mexico to Santa Fe, and thence to Chihuahua 

and back to Natchitoches, in 1807; and Antonio Armijo’s diary of a 

journey from Abuquiu, New Mexico, to San Gabriel, California, 1829- 

1830. The preceding documents, which were gathered from scattered 

sources, illustrate some of the major aspects of the beginnings of the 

Santa Fe trail and trade. 

Dr. Hulbert’s editorial work in historical topography has been well 
done, and his identification of locations will be of great use to the student. 


Washington University RatPH P. BIEBER 
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Mesa Land: The History and Romance of the American Southwest. By 

Anna Wilmarth Ickes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. 

xii + 236 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Mesa Land is a happy title for a book dealing with the region which 
the Pueblo Indians, in the course of many centuries, have made peculiarly 
their own. ‘‘One fascination offered by the Indian [of the Southwest] t. 
that today and yesterday he fitted so perfectly into his environment 
and was an integral part of the picture, belonging, not superimposed” 
(p. &). It is this fact, so clearly appreciated by Mrs. Ickes, which gives 
to her book a unity that otherwise would be lacking. 

One of the two longest chapters is that on ‘‘History,’’ and it shows 
that the author has done little real study in this field, even in some of 
the titles which are included in the bibliography. The Luxan narrative. 
for example, gives a rather different picture of Espejo and his men 
(pp. 28-29). It is misleading to speak of the Narvaez expedition as 
wrecked ‘‘on the Florida coast’’ (p. 20). Mendoza was viceroy, not 
governor (22) ; Tiguex was not at Bernalillo but west of the Rio Grande 
(25-26) ; there was no ‘‘Fray Juan de la Cruz’’ (27). The author re- 
peats the queer explanation of the name ‘‘San Juan de los Caballeros’ 
(31) and gives the date for Santa Fé as ‘‘shortly after 1605’’ (33-3 
Juan de Ofnate resigned in 1607 and left New Mexico in 1610; and Santa 
Fe was not founded before the latter date. The Spanish governors of the 
eighteenth century had regular terms of five years; four of them held 
office for from nine to eleven years (41). Bishop Zubiria did not “‘op- 
pose’’ Bishop Lamy (46); the Territory of Arizona was created early 
in 1863 (48). Col. J. M. Washington was military governor, and of the 
three dates given for his expedition, 1847, 1848, 1849, the last is correct 
(46, 53, 93, 106). The reviewer regards as unwarranted the old charge 
that Fray Marcos de Niza exaggerated (23), and it is not his observation 
that the Pueblo Indian ‘‘ has little respect for old age or infirmity’’ (64). 

A good many accents are lacking, and the following names are mis- 
spelled: Cardenas (25); Castafio de Sosa (30); Las Cruces (37); 
Scheurich (43) ; Espafiola (95) ; Bandelier (97, 99, 120) ; Socorro (124) ; 
Ranchos (211); Quivira (226). Some of these slips were evidently in 
proof-reading, and perhaps all the others would trace to the sources 
used. 

The archaeological and ethnological material presented by Mrs. Ickes 
is much more sound than the historical. The sources which she has used 
have been more reliable, and the observations from her own notes are 
keen and illuminating. Yet here again she seems not to have used all the 
sources which she has listed. For example, the bibliography includes 
George H. Pepper, yet Mrs. Ickes credits Neil Judd with the first care- 
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ful excavation in the Pueblo Bonito, a ruin which was sixty per cent 
excavated by Pepper and the Hyde Expedition a quarter century before 
the National Geographic did its work, and the ‘‘most valuable find’’ 
deseribed (p. 94) dates from the earlier work. Also Hewett’s work at 
Chetro Ketl, resumed after the National Geographic withdrew, has been 
much more important in its contribution to archaeological knowl- 
edge (92). 

The author is at her best when she is writing out of her own experience 
and observation. As one turns the pages and notes the wealth of detail 
which Mrs. Ickes has garnered on her visits to Zuii and Hopiland, he 
feels that the author has attained to a very real and sympathetic under- 
standing of the country and its native people. Herein lie the charm and 
the glamour which she gives to the reader in good measure. 


University of New Mexico Lansine B. BLoom 


Red Mother. By Frank B. Linderman. (New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1932. 256 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

This is a companion volume to the author’s American. Pretty-shield, 
a squaw of the same clan as Plenty-coups and his contemporary, has 
been prevailed upon, speaking through Goes-together, to answer direct 
questions and to relate enough about herself and her sex as will throw 
considerable light upon the position held by women among the Siouans 
of the upper Yellowstone. In general, the impression produced upon the 
reader is such as to support the contention made by Grinnell years ago 
and by others since that Indian women are not mere ‘‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.’’ 

Pretty-shield was born in 1856 and, although adopted, in a sense, 
by a widowed and childless aunt of the River Crows, seems to have spent 
her most impressionable years with her father’s people of the Mountain. 
The bulk of her anecdotes have there a setting. Like Plenty-coups she is 
reticent about the happenings of recent times, her only censure of the 
white man’s policies and practices being implicit in her condemnation of 
his wholesale slaughter of the buffalo with its resulting needless and 
inexcusable waste involving measureless woe to the Indians. 

Historically, Pretty-shield’s narrative lacks the vivid and varied in- 
terest of Plenty-coups’s. In a single particular only does it furnish mat- 
ter of any moment. Goes-ahead, her husband, was a scout in the Custer 
campaign. He was with Son-of-the-morning-star himself and, if what 
he told his wife afterwards be true, some slight revision ought to be 
made in the accepted versions of that tragic tale and time. According 
to Pretty-shield’s recollection of what Goes-ahead reported, Custer, 
wounded unto death, fell from his horse, not where a monument has been 
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erected to mark a presumably hallowed spot, but ‘‘into the water of the 
Little Bighorn’’ and there died. Goes-ahead told his wife, moreover, of 
a certain straw-covered bottle that hung from Custer’s saddle and, from 
which, he ‘‘drank too often.’’ 

Evidence of the Indian belief in the occult characterizes Red Mothey 
as it does American. And the two books glory in a common illustrator. 
H. M. Stoops, whose work continues to be both ‘‘ accurate and pleasing.” 

Comment upon Linderman’s method may well close this review. Were 
it not that his long acquaintance with the Indians — forty odd years — 
makes him virtually criticism-proof, one might legitimately wonder 
whether he has sufficiently and to his own satisfaction overcome the 
serious drawbacks that the Socratic method of enquiry is heir to, the 
same that he pointed out himself long since in the ‘‘Foreword”’ to In. 
dian Old-Man Stories, to make what he has transcribed the final word 
on any given subject. Readers who, having delved among old travel nar- 
ratives, have come to know the Indians, men and women, as the first 
explorers knew them —the trappers, the hunters, the traders, and the 
pioneers — would like nothing better than to feel justified in re-casting 
their views and in thinking the red folk the idealized beings that this 
author and his ilk have apparently found them. 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELOIsE ABEL-HENDERSON 


Blankets and Moccasins. By Glendolin Damon Wagner and Doctor Wil- 
liam A. Allen. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1933. 
304 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

Colorfully and attractively bound in red, blue, and yellow cloth with 
22 illustrations Blankets and Moccasins gives the appearance of a holi- 
day gift book, a book particularly appealing to boys. 

The thesis is not a biography of Chief Plenty Coups, though the in- 
cidents given in the story were vouched for shortly before his death. 
The manuscript was read to the old Chief just before his departure to 
‘‘the Happy Hunting Grounds’’ and was whole heartedly approved. 
Hence, from an historical standpoint Blankets and Moccasins has much 
high merit. 

The word ‘‘Coups,’’ Indian in its use, means deed of bravery or 
special performance in conquering an enemy. The Indian who first 
strikes a fallen enemy with hand, foot, or whip wins a ‘‘coup,”’ or dis- 
tinction similar to a sweater stripe of a football hero. The coup decora- 
tion is an additional feather on a coup stick. 

The book has much dialogue making it easy reading for boys and 
girls. The Indian tribes of the Crows, Gros Ventre, Absarokee, Pawnee, 
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Sioux, Nez Perces, and Blackfeet all receive attention be they in Idaho, 
Montana, or Wyoming when Red Tomahawk, Pretty Eagle, Rolling 
Thunder, and Chief War Eagle had friendly council and fierce combat 
with the white men and hostile red men. Dr. Byron Defenbach, author 
of Red Heroines of the Northwest, himself an author of Indian lore and 
with a keen sympathy and understanding of the Red Man’s problems 
has declared that ‘‘ Blankets and Moccasins should be read by every 
student of Northwestern history and by every friend of those bitter In- 
dians of whom the hero of this work was a splendid example.”’ 

Mrs. Wagner and Dr. Allen have written the virtues of Chief Plenty 
Coups with sincerity and understanding giving to the readers of Indian 
history a splendid piece of research work, hence original material. 


University of Wyoming Grace RayMonp HEBARD 


Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika im Zeitalter Bis- 
marcks. By Dr. Otto Graf zu Stollberg-Wernigerode. (Berlin: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter & Co., 1933. ix + 368 pp. Appendix with documents 
and bibliography. 9 Marks.) 

Upon the basis of a careful study of primary American and German 
sourees and a large amount of secondary material, the author presents 
in this book the first systematic account of German-American relations 


in the Bismarckian era. It is a scholarly contribution of permanent value 


to the rapidly growing German literature on the United States of 
America. 


Starting with a survey of the friendly attitude of Prussia and Ger- 
many towards the cause of the North during the Civil War and the 
reciprocal attitude of the United States towards Germany- during the 
Franco-German War, the author proceeds with an investigation of the 
commercial relations of the two countries, the immigration problems, the 
legendary territorial aspirations of Germany on the American continent, 
Germany’s policy in Africa and the Carribean, as it affected the United 
States, and the conflict of interests in the South Sea, with particular 
reference to Samoa. The author summarizes his opinion concerning 
Bismarck’s policy in the statement that the German chancellor was so 
anxious to cultivate the best possible relations with the United States 
that even under irritating circumstances he never deviated from this 
course, because he valued a friendly American public opinion for his 
European diplomacy, which was of paramount importance to him 
p. 104). 

Many a legend, found in present day history texts as a result both of 
the hostile attitude towards Germany in connection with the World War 
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and of the general ignorance of American as well as German source 
material, is exposed and effectively destroyed by the author. 


Wittenberg College Fritz-KonraD Kriigzr 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records. Vol. VII. (Northfield, Minne- 
sota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1933. vii + 140 
pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 

The most active historical society among the immigrant groups in the 
United States is without doubt the Norwegian-American Historical §o. 
ciety. Its Studies and Records (Vol. VII) testifies to a keen interest on 
the part of the Norwegian-Americans in their possible contributions to 
American life. This volume is, as usual, well edited and contains a num- 
ber of articles which should be of interest to students of American 
history and literature, though naturally it has its greatest appeal to the 
student of immigration and to the racial group with which it deals. The 
editor of the Studies and Records, Theodore C. Blegen, has carefully 
and capably selected articles which are not only specific contributions 
of a racial group to American life and thus have a limited appeal, but 
he has also set a standard which might well be imitated by historical 
societies of various immigrant groups who may have failed to see their 
‘own group’’ as a part of the vast United States. The important part 
played by the immigrants in building the United States has not been 
sufficiently stressed, and when other immigrant groups are able to pre- 
sent something as substantial as the Norwegian-American Historical 
Society, a basis will have been laid for a deeper understanding of the 
people of the United States. 

Of particular interest is the well-written ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Pioneer 
Pastor’s Wife’’ by Mrs. R. O. Brandt. It deals with conditions in the 
eighties and nineties in South Dakota, where the writer’s husband 
served a large number of scattered congregations. Although the recol- 
lections were first written many years after the experiences in South 
Dakota, the hardships of a pastor among the pioneers are told in a de- 
tailed story and seemingly without any exaggerations. 

A letter of some length written by an unknown Norwegian immigrant 
in 1858 pertaining to the Fraser River Gold Rush is translated by C. A 
Clausen. Einar I. Haugen has contributed one of two articles on Ule 
Edward Rélvaag, the author of ‘‘Giants in the Earth.’’ Haugen’s article 
is a decidedly worth while ‘‘revelation’’ of the feelings and emotions 
expressed by the great Norwegian-American writer. Mr. Haugen is in 2 
good position to judge ‘‘the spirit of Rélvaag,’’ being a former student 
of Rélvaag at St. Olaf College. Haugen writes: ‘‘The dominant passion 
of Rélvaag’s life was his attachment to his race. Everything of conse- 
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quence that he wrote was either a loving deiineation or a bitter scourg- 
ing of his Norwegian people in America.’’ It is a ‘‘courageous, warm- 
hearted, alive, enthusiastic, inspiring’’ Rélvaag, and yet a man, at times, 
very ‘‘despondent’’ who is presented by the writer. Julius E. Olson also 
lauds Rélvaag, emphasizing in him ‘‘the genius’’ and his important 
services to the Norwegian-American Historical Association and St. Olaf 
College. 

In Carlton C. Qualey’s ‘‘A Hunt for Norwegian-American Records’’ 
an inside view is gathered of the activities of the society in assembling 
historical records. The method of procedure in this ‘‘hunt’’ might well 
be followed by similar historical societies, and it testifies to the alertness 
of the ‘‘ guiding spirit’’ of the society. This is also true of ‘‘Some Recent 
Publications Relating to Norwegian-American History’’ (Part III), 
compiled by Jacob Hodnefield. 


Augustana College Fritior ANDER 


The Conquest of a Continent: Or the Expansion of Races in America. By 
Madison Grant. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xvi + 
393 pp. Bibliography and maps. $3.00.) 

It is possible to interpret history from a good many angles, it depends 
nm what kind of history one likes. Mr. Grant has chosen to write the 
story of the conquest of the Americas, North and South and all the 
islands thrown in, in terms of race, and Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn has 
given his blessing, in a foreword to what he calls ‘‘the first attempt to 
give an authentic racial history of our country.”’ 

After two introductory chapters which begin with man at the dawn 
of history and sweep through the ages in 64 pages to the Nordic con- 
quests in Europe, the author begins on his real task, a study of the 
winning of a continent by the various racial and immigrant groups that 
have been active in pushing along the American frontier line. The author 
has collected a lot of interesting facts, some of them new and useful to 
the historian, but his readiness to generalize sometimes leads him to sin 
against precision. 

This book has a thesis, perhaps one may say it rests on a preconceived 
hypothesis. It is that the United States is the creation of Protestant 
Nordies, whose surpassing virtues are in grave danger and must be per- 
petuated. The haleyon days of America were in 1790, when nine-tenths 
of the population was Nordic, and ninety-nine hundreths Protestant. 
Even as late as 1860, the United States was ‘‘at its high-water mark of 
national unity,’’ but the inference is clear that things have been steadily 
changing for the worse since then. Both the American Revolution and the 
Civil War were costly and unfortunate because they weakened the 
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Nordic strain. Alabama presumably is preferable to Wisconsin, and Ip. 
diana is at once ‘‘the most nearly Nordic in population,’’ and ‘‘the mo 
nearly American’’ — witness the ‘‘ Indiana school’’ of writers who sound 
the ‘‘authentic American note in literature’’ as contrasted with the 
“*decadent tone’’ of the Atlantic seaboard, and one is tempted to add. 
witness the Ku Klux-ridden state government of a few years ago! Mr 
Grant believes that the preservation of its language and culture by an 
immigrant group is utterly incompatible ‘‘with whole-hearted allegiance 
to the country’’; therefore his book gives no hint of the many economic. 
social, and cultural contributions some immigrant groups have made to 
American civilization and in his eighteen page bibliography the author 
is significantly silent about the scores of publications which deal with 
this phase of immigration history. 

It is the author’s conviction that the Nordies are ‘‘again confronted 
across the Pacific by their immemorial rivals, the Mongols.’’ Before it is 
too late, all immigration should be stopped, and naturalization sus. 
pended for at least a generation, and the United States should join with 
Great Britain in assuming the ‘‘White Man’s Burden,’’ policing the 
world, and ‘‘maintaining the prestige of the white man throughout th 
Seven Seas.’’ The book contains some interesting information which has 
been industriously collected and compiled and it will be welcomed wher 
ever gentlemen continue to prefer blondes. 


Ohio State University Cari WITTKE 






The American Federation of Labor: History, Policies, and Prospects. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin, with the assistance of Jean Atherton Flexner. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1933. xix + 574 pp 
References. $2.75.) 

This excellent volume is a research project of the Brookings Institution 
located in Washington, D. C. It is a careful and discreet discussion of 
the unfolding of that weak confederation of labor organizations, orig- 
inally founded in 1881, which has since 1886 carried on under the name 
of the American Federation of Labor. Organized and its structure stiff 
ened in that period of unrest known as the ‘‘great American upheaval, 
its leaders, of whom Samuel Gompers was the most notable, have em- 
phasized an opportunist or step-by-step program. Down to the time of 
the great depression beginning in 1929, and even after the date of the 
new deal of the N. I. R. A., the federation has emphasized trade or craft 
lines, the autonomy of the national unions affiliated in the federation, and 
the importance of jurisdictional lines demarking the territory belonging 
to a craft union. It has exhibited a high degree of social inertia in th 
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rapidly-moving ‘‘maturity of the machine age.’’ But in 1933, the federa- 
tion is facing a new world from the point of view of industry or of 
governmental functions. 

Perhaps the most significant chapter of the book is the one in which 
Mr. Lorwin seeks to interpret the peculiarities and the trends in Amer- 
‘ean unionism. The features which distinguish the American Federation 
of Labor from European labor organizations are ‘‘its non-socialist char- 
acter, its denial of the theory of class struggle, its indifference to the 
idea of an historic mission of organized labor, its pragmatic outlook and 
business policies, and its limited economic and political powers.’’ Anal- 
ysis indicates that these characteristics are the result of certain ‘‘fac- 
tors’’ in the development of American economic and social life. ‘‘The 
dynamic character of American industry,’’ stimulated by the initiative 
and the speculative disposition of the American people has tended to 
reduce’’ the sharpness of social stratification. The heterogeneity of 
American wage workers, due in a large measure to immigration, has also 
prevented the development of class feeling. Since the American labor 
movement has been controlled in a large measure by the skilled workers, 
the national union and not the American Federation of Labor itself has 
become the dominant form of labor organization. In recent years, the 
influence of the semi-skilled and unskilled is growing and the federation 
s becoming more interested in social and economic reform. Writing be- 
fore the N. I. R. A. became an important factor in the labor world, Dr. 
Lorwin held that unionism in the United States might be expected to 
accept complacently more and more governmental control. It now seems 
clear that for the time being at least the American labor movement has 
been given definite governmental sanction and support. ‘‘The trend 
toward a semi-legal, quasi-public unionism’’ and away from ‘‘the volun- 
tary or so-called ‘free’ type of unionism’’ which Dr. Lorwin saw ‘‘as a 
movement which seems world-wide in character’’ is now (October 20, 
1933) much more easily discerned in this country than at the time he 
prepared his manuscript. In the face of much evidence that only indus- 
trial or vertical unionism could hope successfully to penetrate the highly 
mechanized industries the old-line trade or craft unions clinging to their 
out-of-date jurisdictional rights dominated the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in October, 1933. 


W. R. OU. FRANK T. CARLTON 


Earth Horizon, Autobiography. By Mary Austin. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1932. x + 381 pp. Illustrations and notes. $4.00.) 
Earth Horizon is not an easy book for the historian to review. It is the 
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autobiography of Mary Austin — novelist, mystic, daughter of the west. 
ern border. Only in part, therefore, does the book relate to those things 
with which an historical magazine is primarily concerned. 

Mary Austin’s place in American literature has, of course, long beep 
assured. Earth Horizon definitely enhances that position. The book js 
stamped all over with the author’s personality. The style has a unique, 
independent quality ; the descriptions of mountain, prairie, and the arid 
regions of the West are as vivid as those in the Land of Little Rain; ang 
the portrayal of life and customs is both faithful and absorbing. It is 
only when Mrs. Austin deals with the less tangible things of the spirit 
and seeks to expound the interesting but not always simple pattern of 
her own being that the pages become obscure. 

Aside from the value of the book as an autobiography of a very inter. 
esting and significant figure in contemporary American life, Earth 
Horizon makes other definite contributions to the field of historical lit. 
erature. The social, religious, and cultural advantages and limitations 
of an Illinois home in the years immediately following the Civil War 
are here seen in their proper perspective. Nowhere is better set forth the 
true basis for the rise of the suffrage movement and for the bitter 
ineradicable hatred of the saloon on the part of American women of a 
generation ago which culminated in the Eighteenth Amendment, tha 
in Mrs. Austin’s pages. 

The author’s account of her early life in California — the foolish, ill 
considered migration to the new home, the futile struggle, hopeless from 
the very first, to wrest a living from the worthless ranch near Bakers. 
field; the crushing poverty — material, cultural, and spiritual — which 
descended on the family; the uncongenial marriage and the vain seareh 
for better fortune in the isolated Owens Valley, with its semi-frontier 
society — how typical these experiences were of so many other hopefu! 
families which came to California in those earlier years! 

Historically speaking this is the most valuable portion of the book 
The social history of rural California during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century is an unexplored field. Into it Mrs. Austin has blazed 
an interesting trail. 


Occidental College Ropert G. CLELAND 


America Through Women’s Eyes. Edited by Mary R. Beard. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 558 pp. Bibliography 
$3.50.) 

This book opens with a stimulating, provocative, nine page introdu 
tion, pivoting on Mrs. Beard’s concept of woman ‘‘as woman,”’ as pri 
mordial force, and as student: and thinker on what her role is. The re- 
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mainder embraces selections from over sixty woman authors or editors, 
from one male editor, and two male biographers of women. 

Mrs. Beard, consciously following ‘‘the most striking and significant 
tendency in social thought’’ today, desires (1) to integrate as many 
aspects of American civilization as possible; (2) to illustrate woman’s 
share in the development of American society. 

She acknowledges the assistance of Charles A. Beard in ‘‘framing the 
conception of American history which controls the organization’’ of her 
material. Divided into fourteen chapters (early seventeenth century to 
1933), each period is introduced by an historical concept. Thus the book 
seems based on inductive, not deductive reasoning. In ‘‘ Machine Indus- 
try and Plantation’’ (chap. iv), instead of illustrating a fundamental 
clash between two opposing industrial systems (implicit in the concept) 
in which slavery retreats almost out of sight as the cause of the Civil 
War, most of the selections constitute a popular discussion of slavery. 

All chapters stress an obvious but usually ignored fact — namely 
that no movement such as early colonization, American Revolution, or 
western settlement has occurred in which women have not shared with 
men in suffering, folly, and achievement. The book embraces some excel- 
lent source material in occasional letters and diaries and brings to the 
attention — notably to the college professor’s attention — that one need 
only carefully search the sources to discover woman’s dynamic participa- 
tion in the past. It is weak in that selections are startlingly uneven in 
value as serious evidence. Some are drawn from chatty recollections of 
elderly ladies, written, one suspects, to amuse ;— in one case at least 
known to the reviewer) to eke out the family income; a very consider- 
able proportion are from journalistic writing, reportorial or popularly 
biographical. 

While stimulating thought, the book has been too hastily compiled. 
Does ‘revolutionary work of social thought’’ demand the scuttling of 
sustained scientific method in historical research ? 

Elizabeth Decker (p. 21) should be Elizabeth Dexter, Trench Coxe 
p. 129), Tench Coxe. Burton Harrison, who married Constance Cary 
p. 259), was not a northerner. Born in New Orleans of Virginian 
parentage, he probably first met Miss Cary in Richmond, when he was 
serving President Jefferson Davis as private secretary. 


Hollins College, Virginia KATHLEEN Bruce 


Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925, V, Over Here, 1914-1918. By 
Mark Sullivan. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xxvi + 
676 pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

This book constitutes to date the author’s longest sustained flight of 
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historical discourse. In his previous volumes he has ordinarily written 
short monographs, always interesting and sometimes significant, and has 
strung them together without much regard to their relationship with 
each other. But his Over Here sticks persistently to the subject of war. 
time America, and follows through consistently. Except for the las; 
eighty pages, which are filled with various odds and ends that at the 
moment of happening had a strong journalistic appeal, the whole book 
is devoted to the development of American sentiment on the war in 
Europe, Wilson’s efforts to maintain neutrality, the decision to enter the 
war, the mobilization of American man-power, industry, and opinion, 
and the dismal failure to produce a just and lasting peace. 

The personality of Woodrow Wilson dominates nearly every page, 
and the war President’s ‘‘art with words, his power with ideas,’’ re- 
ceive unexpectedly full acknowledgment. Indeed, in the lavish credit 
accorded Wilson the author almost forgets his earlier implied thesis that 
forces rather than men make the pattern of history. He regards the out- 
come of the election of 1916 in California, for example, as of ‘‘high 
importance when we realize how different history would have been, not 
only in America, but in the world, had Charles E. Hughes defeated 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency.’’ But it would be just as easy to 
argue that the history of America and of the world would not have 
been so very different whoever happened to be president of the United 
States. The break in Wilson’s mentality Sullivan puts earlier than most 
writers. Once the war was over, he thinks the President’s mental agility 
deserted him, and that on this account he made mistake after mistake — 
the call for a Democratic victory in 1918, the decision to go to Europe, 
the willingness to compromise at Paris, the defiance of the Senate. The 
tragedy of September 26, 1919, on the swing around the circle was thus 
the end rather than the beginning of the President’s decline. There is 
something to be said for this theory, although in its support, as on other 
occasions, the author sometimes completely departs from the role of his- 
torian and becomes the amateur psychologist. 

There are some curious omissions, such, for example, as the almost 
complete disregard of the relationship between Wilson and Colonel 
House; and in the matter of emphasis the author simply follows his 
whims. It takes him nearly three hundred pages to get America into the 
war, but scarcely thirty to get her out, in spite of the long negotiations 
at Paris and the fight on the treaty in the United States. On controversial 
matters he is usually at pains to state both sides fairly, although in 
dealing with the election of 1916 he ignores altogether the support Wil- 
son’s domestic policies had won for him in the Middle West, and he 
insists that ‘‘He kept us out of war’’ meant to the people, and was 
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meant by Wilson to mean to them, that the President, if reélected, would 


eontinue to keep the country out of war. But, on the whole, this is de- 
cidedly Sullivan’s best volume. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. By Alpheus Thomas 
Mason. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1933. vii + 203 pp. 
$2.00.) 

This scholarly and well-written book should be read in connection with 
the volume of essays edited by Felix Frankfurter, entitled Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, reviewed in the December, 1932, number of this journal (ante, 
XIX, 452-53). Neither volume is, or professes to be, an adequate biog- 
raphy of the great liberal jurist, but taken together they afford the basis 
for a real understanding of the man and his work. Mr. Brandeis was in 
his sixtieth year when he was appointed to the Supreme Court. He had 
never before held public office. Yet his life had been one of continuous 
publie service. Professor Mason quite properly has devoted more than 
half of his volume to the record of these activities of Brandeis as ‘‘the 
people’s attorney.’’ And, indeed, it is a wide range of matters in which 
he was interested. He waged a vigorous campaign against bribery and 
corruption in Boston and was largely responsible for the organization 
of a Good Government Association. He opposed the granting of long- 
term franchises to railroads and other public utilities. He advocated 
legislation to prevent stock-watering. He exposed a plot of a Wall Street 
clique to monopolize the transportation system of New England. He made 
public the abuses of insurance companies, and proposed the method for 
reorganizing them which was embodied in the legislation on this sub- 
ject in the state of New York. He secured legislation in Massachusetts 
by which a cheap and safe form of industrial insurance was established 
through savings banks. He served with great success as arbitrator and 
conciliator in various labor disputes. He represented the American 
consumers before Congress in opposition to the high tariff rates of the 
Dingley Tariff Bill. As counsel for Louis R. Glavis in connection with 
the Ballinger-Pinchot congressional investigation of illegal entries of 
Alaskan coal lands, it was he, more than anyone else, who revealed the 
shocking misconduct in high places which led, in spite of an attempted 
white-wash, to the elimination of Secretary Ballinger from President 
Taft’s Cabinet. This was indeed a life of active public service, chiefly as 
lawyer defending the people’s interests, but punctuated by frequent 
magazine articles and occasional books in which is to be found a definite 
political philosophy. It was probably from Brandeis that Woodrow 
Wilson largely derived his ideas of ‘‘The New Freedom.’’ One obtains 
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throughout an impression of the man’s passion for freedom coupled with 
a truly astounding command of all the relevant facts. The law for Mr 
Brandeis has never been merely a body of abstract conceptualized prin- 
ciples. Intelligent judgment as to the interpretation or constitutionality 
of statutes requires a thorough knowledge of the economie and socia| 
situation which the legislation seeks to affect. The Brandeis brief was an 
innovation in legal technique, bringing together, as it did, a vast amount 
of economic and social data bearing on the desirability and practicability 
of the legislation under review. It is the wealth of material fact which 
Mr. Brandeis commands that has distinguished him both as advocate 
and judge. He has compelled both bench and bar to move a considerable 
distance from the old jurisprudence of concepts towards one of instru. 
mentalism in which law is viewed as a means to achieve desirable ends. 

The author points out that ‘‘the objectives set by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration are precisely those for which Brandeis has striven for more 
than a generation,’’ and shows how ‘‘it was almost inevitable that the 
statesmanship of economic and social recovery would require using the 
devices of so outstanding a ‘social inventor’ as Mr. Brandeis.’’ 


Ohio State Unwwersity WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 


Mellon’s Millions: The Biography of a Fortune. The Life and Times of 
Andrew W. Mellon. By Harvey O’Connor. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1933. xv + 443 pp. Illustrations, notes, and appen- 
dices. $3.00.) 

Mr. O’Connor has tapped a historical lead which has long been over- 
looked, but which well deserves to be worked. Biographies of men who 
have founded fortunes have been written in abundance, and, ever since 
Ida M. Tarbell’s History of the Standard Oil Company set the fashion, 
there have also been many histories of corporations. But Mellon’s Mu- 
lions is more than the biography of Andrew W. Mellon, or of a single 
financial corporation. It is the story of the rise of a great family of 
fortune, a family whose power over the lives of Americans dwarfed into 
insignificance the operations of state governments, and seriously affected 
the course of the national government itself. What the feudal nobles 
once were to their times, that and more the Mellon’s and their kind have 
been to present day life. The making of these fortunes, the use and abuse 
of the power their owner’s possess, the multitudinous and often well- 
concealed ramifications of such a family’s influence are of basic impor- 
tance in an understanding of the United States of to-day. 

“In one way,’’ writes Mr. O’Connor, ‘‘the Mellon fortune was unique. 
It embraced the widest diversity in the methods of accumulating wealth 
that acquisitive art had yet attained . . . gains from real estate, money 
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lending, steel, railroad equipment, oil, coal and its myriad by-products, 


gluminum, earborundum, utilities. .. . The keystone to his industrial 
fortune was the use of monopoly, the restriction of output, the raising 
of prices to artificial levels, the tying up of processes by patents. Andrew 
Mellon disliked vulgar competition with others, preferred to corner a 
raw material or process and force consumers to bargain with him for 
access to their requirements’’ (pp. 362-63). 

There is no doubt that the author has little sympathy with the 
“rugged individualism’’ for which Mellon stood, and still stands. But 
the book is a dispassionate revelation, not a diatribe; indeed, the steady 
determination to follow the facts, however intricate they might happen 
to be, detracts much from its readability. One must watch sharply not to 
vet lost in the maze of the Mellon financial manipylations, and one 
breathes a sigh of relief when the relatively simple story of Mellon’s 
political career is reached. But the author’s real contribution lies, after 
all, in his meticulous tracing out of the history of the Mellon fortune, 
not in his far more commonplace comments on the secretary of the treas- 
ury ‘‘who stayed too long.”’ 


University of Wisconsin JouNn D. Hicks 


L’Amérique de Roosevelt. By Bernard Fay. (Paris: Plon, 1933. 287 pp. 
13 fr. 50.) 

Well known in the United States through his numerous lectures and 
books, M. Fay is rated a keen student of history and one of the most de- 
pendable interpreters of America. He seeks to assemble here a brief 
account of the growth of American political thought, the causes of the 
recent economic collapse, a sketch of the elections of 1932, and an ap- 
praisal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first section discusses Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Wilson. The second picks out elements in American life 
whose over-emphasis led to trouble: viz., the philosophy of mechanization, 
financial pyramiding, the ‘‘three wooden kings,’’ Messrs. Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover, and, finally, the Republican party. The last portion 
deals with the early life and career of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the ‘‘ Brain 
Trust,’’ Congress, and the reaction of America to the new program. 

Dealing as it does with politics the book should contain much con- 
troversial material; even so, it is disconcerting to find denunciations of 
parties and individuals in a work which one should expect to be im- 
partial. For example: the attitude towards Mrs. Harding (pp. 64, 65, 
10); antipathy for Mr. Hoover (pp. 75, 161) ; attacks upon the Repub- 
lian party (pp. 59-161). The prevailing tone of the work is one of 
admiration for Mr. Roosevelt, and its general conclusion is that the 
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American people for the first time during an era of peace desire a strong 
central government and are prepared to support it to an unlimited ex. 
tent. From this condition a new America will emerge. One notes that the 
author gives little time to the prohibition question, and that he barely 
meations war debts. For an American the book contains many fresh 
viewpoints; to the Frenchman it should give some idea of what is hap- 
pening on this side of the Atlantic. For both, the style of M. Fay will 
be delightful. As history the book is not significant; it exemplifies very 
well the passion some publishers have for journalistic timeliness. 


Emory University I. W. Brock 


A Century of Progress. Edited by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1933. vii + 452 pp. $3.00.) 

This is a collaborative work of fifteen chapters, two of which were 
written by the editor. The first of these, ‘‘The Idea of Progress,”’ is, in 
fact, the thread which runs through the entire volume and gives it 
unity, despite its varied origins and uneven values. Evidently, collabora- 
tors were chosen with care and success, and the result is a rather com- 
plete symposium of most aspects of American development, the touch- 
stone of which has been democracy. 

Some may ask why only ‘‘A Century of Progress’’? The answer to 
this inquiry is perhaps the most illuminating feature of this entire 
volume. With possible misgivings, inquirers will learn that the notion 
of a continuous amelioration in human affairs, contributing to ‘‘the good 
life of the multitude,’’ in which Dr. Beard finds the ‘‘ kernel germinating 
in the heart of the concept of progress,’’ first appeared only about two 
hundred years ago; that this notion was entirely unknown to the ancients 
and to the theology of the Middle Ages; and that it is only within the 
last one hundred years, with the accompanying conquest of nature and 
the development of democratic institutions, that progress has demon- 
strated its possibilities. 

With this thought uppermost, Dr. Beard and collaborators have pro- 
duced an array of facts, each of which, taken separately, does not neces- 
sarily prove their thesis, if indeed that was necessary. However that may 
be, the present reviewer could have read their product with greater 
interest and possibly greater profit had certain chapters dealt more with 
generalities and less with particulars. This objection is not true however 
of ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ by Frank O. Lowden; ‘‘Invention as a Social Man- 
ifestation,’? by Waldemar Kaempffert; ‘‘Education,’’ by Charles H. 
Judd; ‘‘Industry,’’ by Henry Ford; ‘‘The Changing Position of Wom- 
en,’’ by Grace Abbott; and ‘‘Government and Law,’’ by the editor. 
Other chapters, each by experts in their respective fields, deal with trans- 
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oortation and commerce, banking and finance, social transformation, na- 
al science, medicine, the arts, and literature. 

Whether significant or not, religious ‘‘progress’’ has no chronicler in 
this volume which contains numerous sweeping, even challenging, gen- 
eralizations dealing with both the present and the future. For example, 
“Already the power-dispatcher dominates our lives’’ (Kaempffert, p. 
99): ‘more progress has been made in agriculture during the last one 
hundred years than in all the centuries before since the dawn of time’’ 
Lowden, p. 123); and ‘‘Great kings, statesmen, warriors, and indus- 
trialists, even poets and philosophers, may flicker out in the memory 
of the future; scientific inventions will plaze their impress upon the 


world so long as our evolving civilization endures’’ (Watson Davis, 
p, 292). 


Ve aa 


West Virginia Unwersity C. H. AMBLER 


BOOK NOTES 


Historical Material. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. (New York: Oxford 
Universtty Press, 1933. x + 252 pp. $2.50.) This posthumous volume 
from the pen of one of the most gifted woman members of the historical 
guild contains a fragment of a projected book on historical material. 
The thesis is that in nearly everything — the face of nature, customs, 
institutions, myths, legends, traditions, archaeological remains, inscrip- 
tions, language, literature — the history of other times is recorded. Thus 
a Marriage ceremony preserves vestiges of the primitive customs of 
wife-capture or purchase; legends reveal the spirit of the times which 
gave them birth; the beliefs, ideals, practices of the past are fossilized 
in the life of today. 

Miss Salmon discusses ‘‘The Record of Literature’’ in a way that is 
stimulating and helpful to the historian who would make critical use of 
it. Likewise she makes clear the value of archaeology in supplementing 
written records and aiding the new history to reconstruct the past in 
its entirety. Other chapters are less satisfactory. Under the heading 
“The Record of Nature,’’ Miss Salmon really shows that nature has 
always influenced human life, while the chapter on ‘‘The Record of 
Language’’ is a study of the growth of language. In both cases the 
'reatment concerns the making of the record rather than its use, which 
is the prime interest of the historian. 

sesides the fragment on historical material, the volume contains four 
papers originally published privately. Three of these illustrate the 
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theorem of the main essay. In ‘‘History in a Back Yard,’ and “Main 
Street,’’ the writer pleasingly demonstrates how much of the past is 
enshrined in fences, plants, names, ornaments, implements, street Signs, 
buildings, styles of architecture and dress, customs, ete. In ‘‘ What js 
Modern History’’ she deprecates the demand for the teaching of modery 
history only in the schools by showing that the records of the past are 
all about one, inescapable — that the present, in a word, is a part of an 
indivisible whole which includes the remote past. 

The title of the fourth essay speaks for itself: ‘‘The Dutch Wow 
India Company on the Hudson.’’ 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hocxerr 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1623-1625. (London: His Ma. 
jesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. iv + 588 pp.) 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January 
1754 to December 1758, Preserved in the Public Record Office. (Lon- 
don: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1933. iv-+ 479 pp.) That the 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations dealt almost exclusively with 
civil affairs is evident from the scarcity of military information in its 
journal during these warlike years. Even the spectacular Braddock 
Expedition receives but incidental mention. To be sure, there are com. 
plaints about the French on the Ohio, many brief references to ordnance 
and defenses, and numerous passages about commissions to bribe the 
Indians; but the first occurred in time of peace, the second might have 
been entered at any time, and the third are mostly references to per- 
sonnel and are more civil than military. 

Of the vast amount of civil and economic affairs passing through the 
board, greatest space is given to the removal of the capital of Jamaica 
and to boundary settlements between New York and New Jersey 
African trade troubles are less prominent than they were in the preced- 
ing volume; but the breakdown of the regulatory system is still evident, 
appearing now in the form of trading with the enemy and the embargo 
on grain. 

The indexing of subjects is faulty. The grain embargo, for example, 
does not appear there. 

The Council record for the period 1623-25 is a eross section of gov 
ernment activities. A great variety of questions are dealt with, notably 
those connected with trade and industry. The bitter commercial war 
with Holland is much in evidence. The troubled international situation 
is reflected in many orders concerning foreign relations and military 
preparedness. Numerous cases of extraordinary protection for debtors 
show the extreme need for bankruptcy laws. America is brought into 
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the picture through the troubles of the Virginia Company and the 
‘bacco trade. Bermuda receives several notices, and New England is 
referred to in connection with a ship that never sailed; but the West 
Indies are entirely unnoticed. 


Kenyon College C. P. Gounp 


The Publications of the Champlain Society: The Works of Samuel de 
Champlain. V, 1620-1629. Edited by H. P. Biggar. Translated by W. D. 
LeSueur. French collated by J. Home Cameron. (Toronto: The Cham- 
plain Society, 1933. xix + 329 + xi pp. Illustrations and appendix.) 
Students of the early history of Canada are again indebted to the Cham- 
plain Society for the valuable work it has done, and is doing, in making 
accessible the writings of Champlain. This volume, the fifth in the 
series, opens with the journey to New France by Champlain and his 
family in May, 1620, and closes with a description of the hardships suf- 
fered in the colonies in 1629 because of the failure of vessels with pro- 
visions to arrive from France on account of the war then existing between 
France and England. The material included in this volume consists of 
Books I and II of part II of the 1632 edition of Champlain’s Voyages 
which has not heretofore been translated into English. 

The general form of this volume is the same as that in the volumes 
previously published, the French text appearing on the upper half of 
each page and the English translation of the same appearing on the lower 
half of the page. The French text was collated by J. Home Cameron and 
the translation was made by the late W. D. LeSueur. There is one plate, 
a chart of the St. Lawrence from the mouth of the Saguenay River to 
Quebec. One other volume remains to be published. 


West Virginia University Wison PorTER SHORTRIDGE 


Our Earliest Colonial Settlements: Their Diversities of Origin and 
Later Characteristics. By Charles M. Andrews. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1933. vii +179 pp. $2.50.) This volume includes six 
lectures at New York University under the Stokes Foundation. They 
cover Raleigh’s attempts at colonization, Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Maryland. As the lectures were delivered and 
were prepared for that purpose, they are devoid of all bibliographical 
citations in footnotes. Only at times is it obvious what sources of informa- 
tion have been used. Like all of Professor Andrew’s work these lectures 
have been carefully prepared. In such brief treatment one does not ex- 
pect contributions to historical knowledge; yet in each lecture there are 
either new points of view, explosion of traditional conceptions, or broad 
statements that will excite reflection and investigation. 
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In the first lecture the new things seem to be motives, organization, and 
costs of the Roanoke adventure. In Virginia it is the internal history of 
the Virginia Company. It is broadly asserted here (p. 52) that the fal! 
of the company was due to failure in America and not to internal na- 
tional politics. In the case of Massachusetts it is the personalities back 
of the charter, their methods in securing it, and the reasons for trans. 
ferring it to America. One may question the accuracy of the assertion 
(p. 79) that there was neither poverty nor beggary in Massachusetts 
under Puritan rule. In the case of Rhode Island emphasis is upon the 
visionary character of Williams and the attempts at social planning. 
Connecticut is presented as a nursery of ideals of government and a 
producer of an unusual proportion of later leaders. Maryland is de- 
picted as the best example of proprietary government on the basis of the 
great landed estates of England. The index is excellent. On the whole 
it is a most useful volume to supplement the fuller accounts. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650: A Genetic Study. By Perry 
Miller. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. xvi-+ 353 pp. 
Bibliography. $3.50.) In four chapters the author traces the intellectua! 
development of English Congregationalism from the Tudor period t 
about 1630. In the other four he carries the account through the first 
two decades of Congregationalism in New England. The thesis pre- 
sented is that English Congregationalism developed along two more or 
less distinct lines. One wing, accepting the logic of the theory that the 
congregation is in itself a complete unit composed of the elect who 
alone partake of the sacraments, became Separatists. This group moved 
toward the position of the continental Anabaptists— the bogeymen of 
that generation. The other wing, preferring to remain politically re- 
spectable, undertook ‘‘by the exercise of a superlative genius for cas- 
uistry . . . to reconcile irreconcilables.’’ It stood for Congregationalism 
as well as for unity and uniformity in ecclesiastical affairs. The reader 
is informed that ‘‘to understand the operations of their minds we must 
realize . . . what tremendous urgencies drove them to such desperate 
shifts.’’ Does this mean that they lacked the courage of their convic- 
tions? By 1629 their position in England was approaching the untenable 
so they answered the call of the West and came to New England. There 
they spent approximately two decades in experimentation which ended 
in the establishment called the New England Way. They maintained 
unity and uniformity but they compromised on the theory of the inde- 
pendent, ecclesiastically self-sufficing congregation. As their brethren in 
England developed a system of toleration their own system in New 
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England was unique. Richard Baxter wrote to John Eliot ‘‘ Magistrates 
may serve your turn in New England, but how few are the nations in the 
world where, if we put them to draw the sword, it will not be first 
against ourselves ?”’ 

The book ineludes an excellent bibliography and an index. 


W. R. U. Jacosp C, MEYER 


The Development of Methodism in the Old Southwest, 1783-1824. By 
Walter Brownlow Posey. (Tuscaloosa, Alabama: Weatherford Printing 
Company, 1933. xii + 151 pp. Bibliography. $1.50.) In this volume the 
period, 1783-89, is treated as a period of beginnings in which Methodism 
made its first appearance in the West in the Holston region, spread 
shortly to Kentucky and the Cumberland settlements, and sent out tenta- 
tive missionaries to Mississippi. Until 1795 the church grew rapidly in 
Kentucky and Tennessee; after that date it lost membership owing to 
internal dissension, competition with other denominations, migration to 
the Northwest, and other causes. The years, 1800-1811, was the period of 
the camp meeting which lifted Methodism out of its lethargy in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and supplied the enthusiasm for extending the 
organization throughout the Southwest. As the camp-meetings waned 
there came the period of ‘‘earthquakes and war,’’ in which the earth- 
quakes of 1811-1812 drove the terror-stricken frontiersmen into the 
church by the thousands, and the seductions of the War of 1812 took 
them out again. Finally, following the close of the war and the death of 
Asbury, there is a period in which Methodism settles down to steady 
growth and reaches maturity. 

A chapter is devoted to the cireuit-rider whose zeal and self-sacrifice 
converted the people to Methodism, and another to the close-knit church 
organization which held them after they were converted. A chapter is 
given to the work among the slaves and another to the missions among 
the Indians. A chapter discusses the work of the church to promote tem- 
perance and another appraises the efforts for education. 

Professor W. B. Posey has achieved a summary (a long needed one) of 
the early development of the Southwest’s most influential church. The 
only faultfinding that the reviewer is disposed to indulge in is that he 
has summarized too much; his formidable bibliography of fourteen 
pages could easily have supported a much more detailed book. Occasional 
anachronisms and geographical inaccuracies are negligible in view of 
the general excellence of the performance. 


Florida State College for Women R. S. CorreriLu 
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Annals of the Penn Square: Reading. By J. Bennett Nolan. (Phila. 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. 106 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.50.) This little book, written for the popular reader, is primarily a 
literary product which contains seven separate accounts, each of which 
deals with individuals or events related in some way to Penn Square, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. The author, professedly, attempts ‘‘to set forth 
some episodes in the romantic history of an old Pennsylvania Square’’ 
during the years 1755 to 1837. 

The different accounts portray the anxiety of the people of a frontier 
settlement anticipating an attack by the French and Indians imme- 
diately after Braddock’s defeat in 1755; the reactions and observations 
recorded in the diary of Hauptman Wiederhold, a Prussian soldier im- 
prisoned in Reading after the battle of Trenton; the harsh and un- 
friendly treatment of Albert Gallatin in 1798 because of his attitude 
toward the French; the activities of Stephen Girard, Philadelphia mer- 
chant and banker who used Reading as a repository for his valuable 
store of goods during the War of 1812; and the early nineteenth century 
visits of Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Joseph Bonaparte, formerly 
King of Spain and brother of Napoleon, and Fanny Kemble, the popular, 
beautiful actress and wife of Pierce Butler. 

Through the selection of interesting personalities, and the blending of 
their historical background with suggestive and intimate details of their 
experiences in Penn Square, the author has succeeded in creating an 
historical atmosphere, and in presenting pleasant reading unencumbered 
and unimbellished by footnotes, bibliography, or index. 


Umversity of Pittsburgh R. J. Ferauson 


Chicago, Then and Now: A Pictorial History of the City’s Develop- 
ment and a Reprint of the First City Directory Published in Chicago im 
1844 by J. W. Norris. Compiled and written by Ernest Butt. (Aurora: 
Finch and McCullouch, 1933. iv + 74 pp. Illustrations and statistics. 
$1.00.) The publishers of this little book started out with the design of 
reproducing the first Chicago Directory of 1844. ‘‘As the work pro- 
gressed,’’ they relate, ‘‘it was deemed fitting to enlarge its scope, to 
bring to homefolk and visitors alike the whyfor of the motive power 
responsible for the tremendous growth Chicago has experienced since 
Editor Norris laid down his pen.’’ The directory has been reproduced 
by photographie process, and is therefore, presumably, wholly accurate. 
This is followed by a 47-page sketch, entitled ‘‘Chicago Marches On” 
written by Mr. Butt; and this by 24 pages of pictures of present-day 
Chicago buildings and scenes. The historical sketch, if such it be, may 
entertain the casual reader, but it possesses no value to the serious 
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scholar. ‘‘ When ‘I will’ turned to brush and chisel Culture commenced 
spelling itself with a big C’’ (p. 35) illustrates as well as anything the 
spirit of Mr. Butt’s composition. 


Detroit Public Inbrary M. M. QUAIFE 


The Public Career of Wiliam M. Evarts. By Brainerd Dyer. Publica- 
tions of the University of California at Los Angeles in Social Sciences, 
Vol. 2, 1933. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1933. 297 pp. 
Bibliography.) William M. Evarts, steeped in New England ancestry, 
education, and religion, nevertheless received in his senior year at Yale 
a technical ‘‘seecond warning’’ from the faculty because he seemed to 
have ‘‘a feeling that laws were not made for him.’’ Throughout his 
political career he maintained the same attitude, and, although ever 
prepared to aecept political preferment, he was often rudely chastized 
by party associates. His career in law and politics was colorful. He was 
concerned with three great legal cases: the impeachment trial of Pres- 
ident Johnson, the Alabama arbitration case, and the Hayes-Tilden con- 
tested election controversy. As representative abroad, as secretary of 
state, and as Senator, he was intimately connected with the international 
diplomacy of the post-Civil War years. He dearly loved the moral-born 
Republican party, but he often found himself involved in the mere 
industrial polities of his age. Few could lay down more commendable 
rules of conduct for the Independents, and yet none could make a better 
old-line Republican, bloody-shirt campaign speech. Possessing a brilliant 
mind and having few equals in oratory, Evarts was identified with prac- 
tically every important event of the latter half of the nineteenth century ; 
however, his love of ease and his lack of personal ambition have left him 
a little-known figure in the annals of his generation. 

Mr. Dyer has written a brief, scholarly biography. His bibliography is 
impressive, and his use of source material particularly worthy of men- 
tion. The index is ample and the proof-reading splendidly done. One 
might wish that he had given more emphasis to the important years of 
Evarts’ Senatorship, when the East and the West were in economic, 
social, and political turmoil. 


Temple University JaMEs A. BARNES 


White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands: The Story of the Fasola 
Folk, Their Songs, Singings, and ‘‘ Buckwheat Notes.’’ By George Pullen 
Jackson. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 
xv + 444 pp. Bibliography, abbreviated titles, and illustrations. $4.50.) 

This volume is a most significant contribution to the study of social 
conditions in the southern highlands. The social historian must feel 
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especially grateful for studies of this type which do not content them. 
selves with present day survivals of folk-ways but penetrate, upon the 
basis of careful research, the historical forces that have produced them. 
This work discusses the beginnings of group singing in New England, its 
spread with the westward movement to the West and the South. of 
especial significance was the development of systems of four-shape-note 
musie with their ‘‘fasola’’ singing solmization that long survived in 
frontier and rural regions. Numerous tune books appeared in this style 
which was popularized in the singing schools that meant so much in the 
simple life of the southern uplands. Mr. Jackson has sought diligently 
and successfully to uncover the aged handbooks of spiritual folk-song, 
has studied their contents, and the persons and forces that popularized 
them. One gets interesting glimpses into the various corners of the South 
with the individuality which they revealed in their folk music. The 
Civil War brought one period of fasola song development to an end. 
Then with the interruption brought by this bloody struggle came new 
forces and new systems. But through it all the South and its various 
social groups left the impress of their respective cultures upon their 
music and in addition produced many indigenous musical contributions. 
All this the author has carefully studied and presented in a detail that 
makes it a store-house of information on folk music development. 


W. R. U. A.C. C. 


Oklahoma Place Names. By Charles N. Gould. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1933. 146 pp. Frontispiece. $1.00.) To write au- 
thoritatively on the place names of Oklahoma would require an unusual 
knowledge of many Indian languages. Without having this knowledge, 
Charles N. Gould has assembled together in Oklahoma Place Names 
many indisputable facts along with some questionable interpretations, 
even where the language involved is not Indian. Palo Duro, for instance, 
does not mean ‘‘hackberry’’ and Carrizozo is not the ‘‘plural’’ of Car- 
rizo. For many years Mr. Gould has been a field student of the geology 
of Oklahoma and his observations on the physiographic features of the 
state are illuminating. His failure to follow his own plan for grouping 
the names is offset by an excellent index. Some of the most interesting 
history in the book is connected with geographic features long since 
obsolete, such as the Neutral Strip, the Cherokee Strip, the Big Pasture, 
and the Chisholm Trail. The only genuinely interesting men that Okla- 
homa has produced — begging the pardon of Alfalfa Bill — have beer 
Indians and outlaws. But there appears not to have been so much as 2 
gully named after Dalton, Doolin, or Al Jennings. Who’d-a-Thougit-it 
is listed, without explanation. The reviewer misses both the name and the 
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story of Hell-and-Guns Creek — a place as real as Cut-Throat Gap, also 
not listed. 
University of Texas J. FrRaNK Dosie 


Forestry, An Economic Challenge. By Arthur Newton Pack. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 162 pp. $1.25.) In spite of the 
fact that conservation has been one of the foremost problems confronting 
the United States in the twentieth century there has appeared no ade- 
quate history of the movement. A general outline of the development 
of forestry with its economic consequences is thus a welcome contribu- 
tion to the field of recent economic history. Recognizing that the prob- 
lems of the first Roosevelt era no longer prevail, Mr. Pack has outlined 
the development of the modern problems in the lumber industry and in 
forestry. The fear of the vanishing forests, banished by the use of wood 
substitute, has brought an entirely new approach to conservation, name- 
ly, an economic analysis of land utilization. 

Noting the failures of private enterprise, past weaknesses in public 
forest administration and the lack of qualified foresters Mr. Pack visions 
a new future based upon selective logging and regional planning. Utiliz- 
ing the materials in the ‘‘ Capper Report’’ of 1920, the materials brought 
out by President Hoover’s Conservation Board and particularly the 
Forest Service document known as the Copeland Report, the author has 
presented the most recent and authentic facts with regard to forest con- 
servation. 

Written essentially from an economic viewpoint, the book nevertheless 
is of value to the historian. Its value would have been greatly enhanced 
by the addition of citations, a bibliography and an index, and, perhaps, 
some well chosen maps. 


Unwersity of Oregon JoHN T. GANOE 


life in the United States: A Collection of Narratives vf Contemporary 
American Life from First-Hand Experience or Observation. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1933. viii + 324 pp. $2.50.) The editors of 
these twenty-seven first hand narratives of modern American life ev- 
idently laughed up their sleeves when they wrote the deliciously ironical 
publisher’s note which prefaces the book. The slices of life here held up 
to inspection were, it seems, the response of the public to a prize offer 
designed to meet ‘‘a very common criticism to the effect that recent ten- 
dencies in American fiction which resulted in rather depressing and 
brutal stories did not represent the American scene’’ in the hope ‘‘to 
discover a more wholesome and contented picture of life than the work 
of the foremost writers suggested.’’ If such were in truth the purpose 
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of the contest, the experiment was not a success. The prize winning 
narrative — and, indeed, it is one of the crispest and neatest bits of 
sheer reporter’s skill any editor could hope to find—was Frances 
Woodward Prentice’s ‘‘Oklahoma Race Riot.’’ Tragic as is its theme. 
however, the prize-winner is almost cheerful as compared with some of 
the other sketches. These include the confessions of a lady bootlegger, a 
slum murder on the East Side, brutality in a military prison, motor 
bandits, Mississippi floods; life sunk in crime, bedraggled with poverty, 
tortured with loneliness, all the way from post-depression Florida to 
‘*Corn Village’’ Kansas. 

There are lighter notes. Nothing could be more amusing than the 
topsy-turveydom of Rion Bercovici’s ‘‘A Radical Childhood’’ where 
the trinity of elementary education was not the Three Rs but ‘‘ Atheism. 
anarchism and vegetarianism.’’ Nothing could be more valiant than 
Maureen McKernan’s ‘‘In Defense of Kansas,’’ written in answer to 
Meridel Le Sueur’s ‘‘Corn Village’’; presenting an identical picture of 
man’s struggle with a harsh and monotonous environment but stressing 
the pioneer courage that can defy and conquer Nature. On the whole, 
however, it is the seamy side of national life which has been given, in 
the opinion of the editors, the most adequate literary expression. 
Whether more fortunate Americans did not write, or did not write well 
enough, the reader is not informed. At all events, if he must turn around 
these clouds for silver linings, American life in the twentieth century 
has plenty of interest and variety and affords excellent material for 
the novelist and the social historian. 


Umversity of Michigan PRESTON SLOSSON 


French Travellers in the United States, 1765-1932: A Bibliography. 
By Frank Monaghan. (New York: The New York Public Library, 1933. 
xxii + 114 pp. Illustrations, addenda, corrigenda, and selected chron- 
ological list.) Mr. Monaghan has made a valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of American travel. He has brought together the largest 
group of printed first-hand French observations upon the regions com- 
prised within the United States that has yet been collected. The bib- 
liography is not confined in scope to reports of travels, but includes all 
writing in which the influence of the author’s contacts with American 
life can be traced. It embraces not only the works of French nationals, 
but also the writings of Belgians, Swiss, and all others who were influ- 
enced by French civilization and culture or whose books were first 
printed in French. 

There are 1,806 titles listed, including translations. The arrangement 
is alphabetical, by author, and, if anonymous, by title, with cross refer- 
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ences, annotations, and information regarding the location of copies or 
source of bibliographical data. No attempt is made to list later editions 
unless they contain additional information or revisions. The ‘‘ Addenda”’ 
is composed of additional titles supplied by libraries and private in- 
dividuals subsequent to the first publication of this bibliography in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library (March to October, 1932). As 
there are admittedly omissions, a more thorough checking of the more 
important collections consulted after the original publication would 
doubtless reveal new titles and copies of works already listed but not 
located in America. 

To facilitate the consultation of materials, a chronological list has been 
added. The work is indexed and contains an introduction in which the 
compiler ably evaluates the peculiar importance of the source material 
here collected. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Hore FRANCES KANE 


Catalogue of Pamphlets in the Public Archives of Canada, 1878-1931, 
with Index. By Magdalen Casey. Vol. II. Publications of the Public 
Archives of Canada, No. 13. (Ottawa, Canada: F. A. Acland, 1932. 
vii + 589 pp.) This is the second volume of the Catalogue of Pamphlets 
available at the Dominion Archives in Ottawa. Volume I, for the period 
1493-1877, contained 4,260 separate titles and was published in 1931. 
Volume II published a year later, for the period 1878-1931, contains, 5,812 
notations. ‘‘ All pamphlets are listed under the year of their publication 
and are numbered for purposes of reference.’’ No attempt has been made 
to reproduce the original typography of the title pages, but varying 
types have been used to bring out, when possible, the salient features of 
the subject matter. The second volume carries its own index of authors 
as well as one of subjects. The following illustration is taken from 
page 331: 

3915. The Australian Commonwealth and the Relations to the British 

Empire. An address delivered by the Right Hon. Sir George 
Reid, G.C.M.G., K.C., D.C.L., to the Canadian Club of Ottawa, 
at a luncheon given in the Chateau Laurier on Monday, 9th 
September, 1912. 
Mortimer Press, Ottawa, 12mo, 14 pp. 
The members of the history profession are deeply indebted to Miss Casey 
for this useful two volume compilation. 


State University of Iowa W. Ross Livrneston 
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Attention is called to the announcement of the annual spring meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, on pages 618-19. 


The following recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Library of Congress may be noted: account book of Joshua Mercereau, 
deputy commissary of prisoners (from Burgoyne’s army), 1777-1779; 
account book of Parkinson and Burr, commission merchants, New York, 
May 26-August 4, 1787; letters of Ira Ingram, Vermonter in Texas, 
1825-1837 ; additional papers of Thomas Ewing (1789-1871), dated 1841; 
photocopies of twelve papers of Robert E. Lee; additional papers of 
Thomas F.. Bayard, 1844-1892, about 800 pieces; journal of William E. 
Bernard, Thetford, Vermont, and Dartmouth College, 1851-1853 ; 200-odd 
papers, mainly addressed to Governor Henry A. Wise and relating to 
John Brown; about 180 papers of or relating to William J. Bryan, 1877- 
1931; and various memoranda and notes made by the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. 


With the January, 1934 issue, the American Historical Association 
took over the editorial control of the Historical Outlook, which thougi 
it continues to be published by the McKinley Publishing Company and 
retains Dr. Albert E. McKinley as editor, is now being issued under the 
new title Social Studies, with W. G. Kimmel as managing editor and 
Charles A. Beard as chairman of the editorial board. 


In behalf of the American Historical Association, the Beveridge Fund 
Committee is planning the publication of H. C. Perkins’ ‘‘ Northern 
Editorials on Secession and War, 1861,’’ and the papers of R. F. W. 
Allston, to be edited by J. H. Easterby. The committee is also plan- 
ning to publish as soon as completed, ‘‘Instructions of Royal Govern- 
ments in America,’’ edited by L. W. Labaree; ‘‘Letters Relating to 
America (ca. 1760), from the Duke of Cumberland’s Papers at Wind- 
sor Castle,’’ by S. M. Pargellis; and ‘‘Correspondence of Governments 
of Texas, 1835-1836,’ edited by W. C. Binkley. 

The Carnegie Revolving Fund has accepted for future publication 
Arthur P. Whitaker’s volume on ‘‘The Mississippi Question.”’ 


A committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution is preparing 

a bibliography of American history based upon Grace G. Griffin’s Writ- 
ings on American History. 
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At the annual January election of the Oneida County (New York) 
Historical Society, Ralph M. Jones of Utica was chosen president, W. C. 
Wright, the retiring president, became chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and W. Pierrepont White continued in the office of recording 
secretary. 

Leon A. Dapson of Oriskany Falls, New York was elected president of 
the Augusta (Oneida County, New York) Historical Society at the 
January election of the society. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Pittsburgh, has pub- 
lished an Inventory of Files of American Newspapers in Pit.sburgh and 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, as the second number of its series of 
Bibliographical Contributions. Among recent acquisitions of the survey 
and of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania may be noted a 
collection of original records and other materials relating to the history 
of Spang, Chalfant and Company, of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of steel 
tnbular products, from its founding in 1828; miniature reproductions 
on film of many documents relating to western Pennsylvania among 
papers of Albert Gallatin, Colonel Henry Bouquet, and Henry Marie 
Brackenridge; and additional letters and papers of John Thaw and of 
his son, William Thaw. In July the society, in codperation with the sum- 
mer session of the University of Pittsburgh, conducted an historical tour 
by motor from Pittsburgh to Morgantown, West Virginia. 


The October, 1933 issue of the Filson Club History Quarterly contains 
the complete proceedings of the Young E. Allison Memorial Meeting, 
held at Henderson, Kentucky, June 24, 1933. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association was held December 27-29, 1933 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Harlow Lindley, curator of history at the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, was elected president of the Michigan-Indiana- 
Ohio Tri-state Museums Association, at its 1933 annual meeting, held at 
sattle Creek, Michigan, November 24-25, 1933. At this meeting Dr. 
Lindley presented a paper on ‘‘The Possibilities of an Historical Mu- 
seum,’’ an abstract of this paper, which was first read at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Association of Museums, last June, appears 
in the January, 1934 issue of Musewm Echoes. 


The fifteenth annual Indiana History Conference was held at Indian- 
apolis, December 8-9, 1933. James A. James, of Northwestern University, 
gave an address at the general session on ‘‘The Old Northwest, Conquest 
or Gift,’”? and James A. Woodburn, Bloomington, president emeritus of 
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the Indiana Historical Society, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Benjamin Frank. 
lin and the Peace Treaty of 1783.”’ 


The December, 1933 number of the Indiana History Bulletin contains 
an address by Governor Henry Horner on ‘‘George Rogers Clark and the 
Conquest of the Old Northwest,’’ which was delivered on September 3. 
1933 at the dedication of the Wabash River Bridge, erected by the states 
of Illinois and Indiana, at the Vincennes National Memorial, com- 
memorating the acquisition of the Old Northwest. 


The December, 1933 issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association contains an interesting item on the dedicatory services held 
last October (1933), in the village of New Salem, Illinois, entitled ‘‘New 
Salem: Dedication and Restoration,’’ by Benjamin P. Thomas. 


The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library, in 
cooperation with the Bishop and Father Paré, has begun work on the 
editing of the records of Ste. Anne’s Church, a parish with records 
dating back to February, 1704. Father Paré is assisting the Burton His- 
torical Collection in the task of translation and editing. 

The Burton Collection recently acquired about one thousand additional 
papers of Solomon Sibley, first American lawyer in Detroit, and for 
nearly fifty years one of the leading men of the city and state. This 
newest acquisition which deals with the varied activities of Sibley as 
lawyer, legislator, judge, and citizen, is a gift from his granddaughter, 
Miss Frances Sibley of Detroit. 

The Burton Collection has also acquired a small body of papers of 
John P. Sheldon, editor and publisher of Detroit’s first regular news- 
paper, the Detroit Gazette, from 1817-30. These were the gift of Sheldon’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Edith Reid of Tucson, Arizona. 


Publication date has been delayed on a history of the Catholic diocese 
of Detroit by Rev. George Paré, which was to have appeared in 1933, 
the centennial year of the diocese. The book, especially in its earlier sec- 
tions, will discuss the history of Catholicism in the entire Northwest. 


The law school of the University of Michigan now houses the long lost 
records of the Supreme Court of Michigan Territory, which were recently 


recovered in the course of a departmental housecleaning at the state 
capitol. 


The annual Christmas gift volume of the Lakeside Press for 1933 was 
a reprint of Charles Larpenteur’s Forty Years a Fur Trader on the 
Upper Missouri, edited by Milo M. Quaife. 
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Among recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
nay be listed the papers of Henry C. Adams, for many years dairy and 
fod commissioner, and from 1902 until his death in 1906, a member of 
Congress. The papers contain information of a stormy period in party 
Jignment in Wisconsin and on his work in Washington on such impor- 
tnt legislation as the Pure Food and Drugs Act, the New Mexico-Arizona 
joint statehood bill, and the Adams Act for increasing appropriations 
for agricultural experiment colleges. The society also acquired as a gift 
from Mary E. Thomas of New York City a small packet of papers written 
by William N. Gardner and his brother, two early settlers of the lake 
shore region. 

The society announces that the manuscripts of the Socialist Labor 
Party have been made available for public use. These papers consist of 
a great quantity of letters and letter-books, scrap-books, and miscel- 
laneous material dating from about 1880 to 1900. They contain much 
detailed information on local organization as well as information on 
national administration and policies and relations with other political 
parties and labor unions. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its eighty-fifth annual meeting 
in St. Paul on January 8, 1934. Douglas C. MeMurtrie of Chicago de- 
livered the annual address, on ‘‘The Work of Minnesota’s Pioneer 
Printers. ”’ 

Under the reémployment project of the Civil Works Administration 
the Minnesota Historical Society has procured the temporary services of 
eight assistants, who are engaged in transcribing manuscripts and calen- 
daring, arranging, and indexing manuscript collections; cataloguing, 
mending books, maps, and newspapers, and preparing books and peri- 
dicals for binding; indexing the picture collection; and working on 
various other projects. 

Among recent additions to the manuscript collections of the society 
are copies of a number of letters describing life at Pembina and in the 
Minnesota Valley, which were written in the fifties and early sixties by 
George Northrup, who led an adventurous life in Minnesota and Dakota 
as a hunter, Indian trader, guide, and teacher; copies of fifteen letters 
written by the Catholic missionary, Francis Pierz, between 1835 and 
1850, several of which contain valuable information about Grand Por- 
tage; and a large and important collection of papers of Jason C. Easton, 
who was engaged in banking and railroading in southern Minnesota in 
the seventies and eighties. The society has received also, as a loan, a 
manuscript journal written in 1848 on a trip down the Mississippi River 
from the Falls of St. Anthony to St. Louis by Henry Lewis, the artist- 
author of Das Illustrirte Mississippithal. Four volumes, covering the 
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years from 1853 to 1857, of the rare German literary magazine, Dj, 
Fackel, published in Baltimore by Samuel Ludvigh, have been added to 
the society’s library. The volumes include much material descriptive of 
the West, gathered during Ludvigh’s extensive travels in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 


A one volume index of the first twenty-five volumes of the Missouri 
Historical Review has been compiled by the Columbia Library Club and 
will soon be published by the State Historical Society of Missouri. This 
index which contains 25,000 references and is 325 pages long has been 
issued in a limited edition of 200 copies at five dollars per copy. 


The Missouri Historical Society recently acquired a collection of about 
five hundred manuscripts to supplement the Sappington-Marmaduke 
papers in its possession. This newest collection covers the period between 
1825 and 1875 and deals principally with Marmaduke’s political activ. 
ities in the forties and early fifties. There are also papers dealing with 
Hickox, Robertson, Potter, and Thomas McMahan, all early settlers of 
Boonville. 


Recent acquisitions of the Kansas State Historical Society include 
two volumes comprising the Journal of the First District Court for the 
First Judicial District of Territorial Kansas. These volumes date from 
March 19, 1855 to April, 1858, and from August, 1858 to August, 1859. 
The society also recently acquired a diary written by Dr. William 
Nicholson of Belvidere, North Carolina, during the years 1870-71, when 
its author was acting as general Indian agent for the Friends’ Associated 
Executive Indian Committee. This diary, which is the gift of Nicholson’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Arthur M. Jordan, of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
contains first hand observations of nearly all the Indian reservations and 
camps in Kansas. 


The Yanaguana Society held its first annual meeting, October 18, 1933 
at San Antonio, Texas and elected the following officers: William Aubrey 
Sr., president ; G. C. Carvajal, John A. James, John O. Meusebach, Mrs. 
O. M. Farnsworth, Mrs. Maria Perez House, Mrs. Lucie Tobin Thornton, 
Ferdinand P. Herf, and Trinidad Wulff, vice presidents; Frederick C. 
Chabot, secretary; and Mary F. Norton, treasurer. The purpose of the 
society will be ‘‘to encourage historical research into the earliest records 
of San Antonio pioneers; to perpetuate the memory and spirit of the 
men and women who achieved and maintained the civilization, and steady 
progress of San Antonio; to identify historic spots in San Antonio, and 
encourage publication of the documented records of their history and 
landmarks.”’ 
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Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols, Library of Congress, Washington, ~ & 
sho is collecting materials for a biography of Senator John Sherman of 
Ohio, would be glad to learn the location of any letters to, from, or con- 
»rning Sherman or his family. It is desired to obtain the loan of any 
ach letters or photostatic copies of them. Correspondence on the subject 
is invited. 


Among recent academic promotions may be listed that of Lawrence 
P. Hill of Ohio State University to a professorship in the department 
‘history, and Viola F. Barnes of Mount Holyoke College to a professor- 
hip in the department of history. 


“The Birthplace of George Washington,’’ by Charles O. Paullin, a 
new service bulletin issued recently by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, furnishes an illustrated account of the first president’s 
home, and is presented in a version suitable for schools and the general 


hli 
pubdile. 


The November, 1933 issue of the Birmingham-Southern College Bul- 
etin is devoted to a historic sketch of ‘‘La Grange: Alabama’s Earliest 
College,’ by Walter B. Posey. 


The Strange Disappearance of William Morgan, by Thomas A. Knight 
Brecksville, Ohio: Privately published, 1932. 320 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00.), gives a historical narrative in which the author, a newspaperman 
and a Mason, attempts to solve the century old mystery surrounding the 
career of the betrayer of Masonry. In this book, Knight proves that, 
despite charges to the contrary, Morgan was not killed by the Masons 
but lived for a period of fourteen years after his disappearance from 
Batavia, New York. The research is based upon affidavits, newspaper 
material, and depositions. 


Steamboat Round the Bend, by Ben L. Burman (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1933. 308 pp. $2.00.), is a fiction saga of the strange life 
of the lower Mississippi, the bayou country, the shanty-boat people, and 
particularly of Doctor Jim, quack medico, told in Mark Twainish style, 
but not nearly so humorous. 


Edward E. Dale has recently brought out a brief biography of Grant 
Foreman, historical writer on the Southwestern Indians, together with 
a bibliography of his works. The pamphlet is printed by the University 
{ Oklahoma Press. 


Edward L. Tinker has recently compiled a Bibliography of the French 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Louisiana (originally printed in the 
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American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, October, 1932), which gives 
a table by decades of French newspapers and periodicals, a bibliography, 
a chronological list, and an index of those in New Orleans, a bibliog. 
raphy, chronological list, and indices of those in the parishes, and a bib. 
liography of general reference books and articles upon checklists of 
Louisiana newspapers and periodicals in French. 


Historical Biographies, by Norma O. Ireland (Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Company, 1933. 108 pp. $1.00.), lists in addition to sections 
on ancient, medieval, and modern historical biographies, some three hun. 
dred titles of biographical volumes in American history suitable for 
reading in junior and senior high schools and colleges. 


Among recent articles of importance for western history are the fol- 
lowing relating to Pennsylvania and Kentucky: ‘‘The Founding of the 
Mennonite Church in America at Germantown, 1673-1708,’’ by Harold 
S. Bender and ‘‘The Amish Mennonites of Union County, Pennsylvania: 
II, History,’’ by John Umble, in Mennonite Quarterly Review (October 
and July respectively) ; ‘‘The Rise of Iron Manufacture in Western 
Pennsylvania,’’ by Arthur C. Bining, ‘‘The Significance of Western 
Pennsylvania-American History,’’ by Alfred P. James, and ‘‘ Western 
Pennsylvania in 1836 as Seen by a Vermont Doctor,’’ document edited 
by Millicent B. Rex, in Western Pennsylvama Historical Magazine 
(November) ; ‘‘Shopping One Hundred and Thirty Years Ago,’’ by Ila 
E. Fowler, and ‘‘Pioneer Kentucky in its Ethnological Aspect,’’ by 
Samuel M. Wilson, in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
(October). 

Among those centering about the history of the Old Northwest may 
be listed : ‘‘ Eyewitness Accounts of La Salle’s Expedition down the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1682,’’ document edited by Marion A. Habig and *‘St. 
Michael, The First Mission of the West,’’ by H. R. Holand, in Mid- 
America (January) ; ‘‘A Daughter of the McGuffeys: Fragments from 
the Early Life of Anna McGuffey Morrill, 1855-1924,’’ in Ohio Archaeol- 
ogical and Historical Quarterly (July) ; ‘The Puritanic Influence in the 
Northwest Territory, 1788-1803,’’ by Winfred B. Langhorst, in «vd. 
(October) ; ‘‘The First National Pastime,’’ by Theodore G. Gronert, 
‘‘The Western Association of Writers,’’ by George S. Cottman, ‘‘ Caleb 
Blood Smith,’’ by Louis J. Bailey, ‘‘Old Landmarks of Goshen,’’ by 
H. S. K. Bartholomew, ‘‘The Shipley Ancestry of Lincoln’s Mother,” 
by Louis A. Warren, and ‘‘Recollections of Salem,’’ by Theophilus 
Wiley Morrison, document of the fifties and sixties, in Indiana Magazine 
of History (September) ; ‘‘The Red Man of the Wabash,’’ by Elmore 
Barce, ‘‘ Walter Q. Gresham,’’ by Martha A. Tyner, and ‘‘The Lincoln 
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Legend,’ by Christopher B. Coleman, in ibid. (December) ; ‘‘Lincoln 
and Douglas,’’ by Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, ‘‘The First Printers of 
[llinois,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘The Political Career of William 
4. Richardson,’’ by Robert D. Holt, ‘‘ A Pioneer in Lee County, Illinois,’’ 
edited by Lydia Colby, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 

October); ‘‘Three Pioneer Taverns,’’ by W. A. Titus, ‘‘Memoirs of 
William George Bruce,’’ continued document, ‘‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ 
by Hjalmar R. Holand, and ‘‘A Bachelor General,’’ biography of A. 
Willich, by Charles D. Stewart, in Wisconsin Magazine of History 

December). 

Articles pertaining to the Southwest are: ‘‘John Dougherty, In- 
dian Agent,’’ by Margaret Stauf, in Mid-America (January) ; ‘‘ Abiel 
Leonard,’’ part V, by Frederic A. Culmer, ‘‘Merry-Making in Missouri 
in the Old Days,’’ by Monas N. Squires, and ‘‘Outstanding Architects 
in St. Louis between 1804 and 1904,’’ by John A. Bryan, in Missours 
Historical Review (January) ; ‘‘The Shawnee Sun: The First Periodical 
Publication in the United States to be Printed Wholly in an Indian 
Language,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas: Part Il] — 
Kansas River,’’ continued article by George A. Root, ‘‘The Vegetarian 
and Octagon Settlement Companies,’’ by Russell Hickman, and ‘‘The 
John Brown Pikes,’’ by Frank H. Hodder, in Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly (November) ; ‘‘Las Vegas before 1850,’’ by Verna Laumbach and 
‘When Las Vegas Was the Capital of New Mexico,’’ by F. S. Donnell, 
in New Mexico Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘Bourke on the South- 
west,’’ II, by Lansing B. Bloom, ‘‘Marking the Santa Fé Trail,’’ by 
Frederic A. Culmer, and ‘‘Government Explorations in the Territory 
of New Mexico, 1846-1859,’’ by A. B. Bender, in New Mexico Historical 
Review (January). 

Some concerning the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘The Fur Trade 
as an Aid to Settlement,’’ by Willoughby M. Babcock, ‘‘ Charley 
Reynolds — Hunter and Scout,’’ by E. A. Brininstool, ‘‘A British Agri- 
cultural Expert in the Red River Valley, 1879,’’ by Bertha L. Heilbron, 
‘The Settlement and Development of the Territory of Dakota, 1860-70,’’ 
by Harold E. Briggs, and ‘‘A Résumé of North Dakota Archaeology,’’ 
by George Will, in North Dakota Historical Quarterly (January and 
April, 1933) ; ‘‘Lahontan in Minnesota,’’ by Stephen Leacock, ‘‘ Frontier 
Food,’’ by Evadene A. Burris, ‘‘The Frontier Press of Minnesota,’’ by 
Herman Roe, ‘‘ Weekly Newspapers in Pioneer Minnesota,’’ by Irene B. 
Taeuber, and ‘‘Some Sources for Northwest History — The American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,’’ first of a series of brief discus- 
sions, in Minnesota History (December) ; ‘‘Money in Pioneer Iowa, 1838- 
1865,”’ by Ruth A. Gallaher and ‘‘The Mystery of the Iowa Buffalo,’’ by 
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H. Arnold Bennett, in Jowa Journal of History and Politics (J anuary) ; 
‘‘The Burlington Comes,’’ by William J. Petersen, in Palimpsest 
(November) ; ‘‘The Milwaukee Comes,’’ by id., in ibid. (December) ; 
‘*Across the Mississippi,’’? by Mrs. Francis E. Whitley and ‘‘Harlan’s 
Defense of Grant,’’ by J. A. Swisher, in ibid. (January). 


The Review deeply regrets to report the sudden passing of two eminen: 
historians. The first, Archer B. Hulbert, professor of American history 
at Colorado College, best known for his volume Forty-Niners, which was 
awarded the $5,000 Atlantic Prize in 1931, prolific author of a number 
of works on American history (Red Men’s Roads, Historic Highways of 
America, Washington and the West, The Paths of Inland Commerce), 
and director of the Stewart Commission of Western History under the 
auspices of which he had projected the Overland to the Pacific series and 
had already edited and published the first volumes, died December 24, 
1933 at the age of sixty years; the second, Ulrich B. Phillips, professor 
of American history at Yale University, author of such works as Georgia 
and State Rights (1902), for which he received the Justin Winsor Prize 
in 1901; History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt (1908) ; 
Life of Robert Toombs (1913) ; American Negro Slavery (1918) ; Life 
and Labor in the Old South (1929), which was awarded the Little Brown 
Prize for the best unpublished work in American history; and editor of 
Plantation and Frontier Documents (1909) ; Correspondence of Robert 
Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb (1913) ; and Florida 
Plantation Records, with James Glunt (1927), died January 21, 1934, at 
the age of fifty-six. 

Another loss is felt in the passing, on January 6, 1934, of Frank C. 
Patten, for more than thirty years librarian of the Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston, Texas. 

More recently the REvIEw was apprized of the sad news of the death 
of still another historical scholar, Charles R. Lingley, professor of his- 
tory at Dartmouth College since 1907 — author of The Transition in Vir- 
ginia from Colony to Commonwealth (1910); Since the Civil War 
(1920) ; revised (1926) ; and The American People and the Nation, with 
R. M. Tryon (1926) — who died January 30, 1934, at the age of fifty-six 
years. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histor 
ical Association will take place at Columbia, Missouri, April 26-28, 1954, 
in joint session with the State Historical Society of Missouri. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri will be host to the visiting delegates and F. F 
Stephens, chairman of the local arrangements committee, is making plans 
for the reception and entertainment of the guests. 
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Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, announces that the session on ‘‘Trails and Migrations,’’ will 
present papers on **Atlantic Trails of the Westward Migration,’’ by 
Marcus L. Hansen, University of Illinois, ‘‘ Immigrant Trails Westward 
to the Mississippi,’’ by William J. Petersen, State Historical Society of 
Iowa; ‘Missouri Outfitting Towns in the Westward Migration,’’ by 
Walker D. Wyman, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin; and 
‘The Migrations beyond the Mississippi,’’ by LeRoy R. Hafen, Colorado 
State Historical Society. Papers on ‘‘The Religious Elements of the 
Frontier’’ will be, ‘‘The Immigrant Church and the Granges of Husban- 
dry,’ by O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College; ‘‘ Eastern Missionary 
Effort in the Pioneer West, 1810-60,’’ by Lucy Simmons, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri ; ‘‘George Duffield, Preacher, Public Official, 
and Civic Leader in Michigan, 1838-68,’’ by L. G. Vander Velde, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and ‘‘Early Religious Efforts in the Mississippi 
Valley,’ by V. A. Moody, Iowa State College, Ames. The session on 
‘Business and Depressions on the Frontier’’ will include papers on 
‘James and Robert Aull—a Frontier Mercantile Firm,’’ by Lewis 
Atherton, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri; ‘‘ West- 
ern Attitude Toward National Banks, 1873-74,’’ by George L. Anderson, 
Lawrence, Kansas; ‘‘ Weathering a Panic in Missouri, 1819-22,’’ by 
Hattie M. Anderson, State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas; ‘‘ Debtor’s 
Relief after the Panic of 1819,’’ by W. J. Hamilton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Another session will be composed of 
papers on ‘‘ The Reaction of the Frontier to the Gold Craze,’’ by John L. 
Conger, Knox College, Galesburg; ‘‘Creek Indian Land Scandals, 1830- 
40,”’ by J. D. Harmon, Lehigh University; ‘‘Supplying the Frontier 
Military Posts,’’ by Raymond L. Welty, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth; and ‘‘ Peter Chester’s Defense of the Mississippi after the 
Willing Raid,’’ by Kathryn Abbey, Florida State College for Women. 
Still another session, entitled ‘‘ Biography of the Frontier,’’ will include 
papers on ‘‘Mat Field — Chronicler of the Prairies,’’ by William G. B. 
Carson, Washington University, St. Louis; ‘‘Henry Marie Brackenridge, 
Frontier Journalist and Jurist,’’ by John W. Oliver, University of Pitts- 
burgh ; ‘‘ James Robertson, Land and Indian Agent,’’ by Carl S. Driver, 
Vanderbilt University; and ‘‘Robert S. Neighbors, a Texas Champion 
of Indian Rights,’’ by Rupert N. Richardson, Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas. On Thursday evening the presidential address will be 
presented by Jonas Viles, University of Missouri, and among other dis- 
cussions will be one on ‘‘Book Reviewing,’’ with discussions of ‘‘The 
Librarian and the Book Review,’’ by Gilbert H. Doane, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska; and ‘‘The Book Review and the Historical Pro- 
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fession,’’ by L. B. Shippee, University of Minnesota. There will also be 
the usual special session for history teachers, for which a program ig 
being planned by Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, and a con. 
ference of directors of historical societies under the direction of Floyd 
Shoemaker, State Historical Society of Missouri, and Grace L. Nute, 
Minnesota Historical Society. 
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